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ymous with perfection in the legitimate the 
atre tells the story of an Opening Night. When 
Henry James's Washington Square was first 
made into a play, it died a swift and horrible 
death in New Haven. Jed Harris, feeling it 
had failed because it had been misdirected, 
miscast, and badly adapted for the stage, set 
about the almost impossible task of re-pro 
ducing a known flop. 

The result of his effort was the smash hit, 
The Heiress, which starred Wendy Hiller^ 
Basil Rathbone, and Patricia Collinge. Since 
then, The Heiress has been performed by pro 
fessionals and amateurs all over the world; 
the movie has been seen by 35 million peo 
ple and the television play by 100 million, 
but bringing it to the stage was "like getting 
an obstreperously drunken friend home from 
a parry." 

Harris was beset first by an almost uni 
versal imwillingness to invest in the play, 
then by casting problems: Wendy Hiller 
agreed to join the production only after Har 
ris offered to bring her family to America, as 
his guests; Basil Rathbone's wife insisted on 
making revisions in the play; Patricia Col 
linge wanted to rewrite her own part. Bad 
reviews in both the Times and the Tribune 
threatened to close the play after two per- 
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I am not, as a rule, concerned about status, mine 
or anyone else's. But as I begin this book, I nd myself 
uneasy. One of the very few distinctions I have ever en 
joyed is my membership in the small and now rapidly 
diminishing minority of those who have never written a 
book. It is not the pleasantest thing in the world to find 
oneself leaving a distinguished group like that for the 
literary company of White House chambermaids and 
adagio dancers* 

Even my laundress is writing a book. "A lot of persona! 
linen has passed through my hands," she told me re 
cently. Her statement seemed indisputable. "Of both 
sexes," she added, exposing her eyeids briefly. She is 
otherwise a rather subtle woman. Her spoken style is 
usually severe and unstressed. 

"I think perhaps I have lost count,** I said. ^Are there 
only twoF* 

She slipped on her fine silk gloves, first carefully turn- 
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ing her rings. 1 always try to accentuate the positive/* 
she said. 

To get myself in the right mood for this business, I 
turned to some modern ckssics of autobiography. I was 
very much struck by the opening paragraph of the very 
first book I picked up: 

March i6th. 

A gentlemen friend and I were dining at the Bits 
last evening and he said that if I took a pencil and a 
paper and put down all of my thoughts it would make 
a book * . . and he said he ought to know brains when 
he sees them, because he is in the Senate and spends 
a great deal of time in Washington, B.C., and when 
he comes into contact with brains he always notices it. 
So it might have all blown over but this morning he 
sent me a book And so when my maid brought it to 
zne, I said to her, "Well, Lulu, here is another book 
and we have not read half of the ones we have got 
yet" But when I opened it and saw that it was all a 
blank I remembered what my gentleman acquaintance 
said, and then I realized it was a diary. So here I am 
writing a book instead of reading one. 

If I only knew Miss Lorelei Lee's present address, I 
would write and tell her how encouraging I found this. 
For I too was invited to the Bite by a very nice gentle 
man and told I ought to write a book. 

But my gentleman could not possibly have been mis 
taken for a senator. For one thing he was waving a check 
in my face. And though at that moment I had no in- 
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tention o writing even a post card 3 let alone a book, It is 

difficult to be rade to a man waving money. Besides, the 
dinner was pleasant, the wine was good in fact every 
thing was going along quite nicely when I suddenly 
heard the gentleman say something that put me in a 
cold fury. What the gentleman said he wanted was a 
big book. 

Now if there is one tiling in the world I detest, it is 
a '"big* book. And I have no doubt that I would have 
reached across the table and given the gentleman a good 
whack on the nose, if only he had not been encumbered 
by the check. 

For what the gentleman was really asking for was a 
long book. And that is what outraged me. For I find 
that things which are long are inevitably too long. This 
goes for almost all the plays and motion pictures I have 
ever seen in my life. I will say nothing of television. 

But books are the worst offenders of all Some people 
say that the book editors have been dead drunk for years. 
True or not, the condition seems to have been there 
centuries ago. CalBmachus, the librarian of Alexandria, 
said, "A big book is a big evil** I wish to hell I could be as 
brief. 

I am not particularly sentimental about trees. I dotft 
rend my garments and fill the synagogue with lamen 
tations on Arbor Day. But I am fond of trees and I 
hate seeing them cut down and ground into a nauseous 
pulp for the sake of some of these bloated excretions in 
hard covers. Who in his right mind would prefer the sigjit 
of a big book to that of an innocent little pine tree? 
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And that brings me around to what I suppose is the 
only useful purpose of these pages: 

I want all those who are sincerely revolted by big 
books to join me in a proposal to place book publishing 
under the control of the Department of Agriculture. 

The communists may say what they like about us, but 
they cannot deny that our government is odd. The Ex 
ecutive, for example, sits on his rocker and sips milk like 
a summer boarder with a hangover. The Judiciary divides 
itself like an amoeba. And the Congress bridles at con 
tempt like a fractious talking-horse. The War Depart 
ment drafts us, The Treasury hounds us. The Justice De 
partment spies on us, and the Post Office keeps raising the 
price of stamps so it can afford to give us lousier service 
than the lousy service it gave us before the last raise, 
And just to find the Labor Secretary, you have to rustle 
up the price of a ticket to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
And their prices have gone up too. 

What a difference when you come to the Department 
of Agriculture! Here is a group of public servants selflessly 
devoted to the welfare of the people. Say you're a farmer 
and youVe been feeling damned tired lately. Do they get 
after you and make you work your tail off? Not at all! 
They tell you to take it easy, they urge you to sit around 
the farmhouse and watch TV. They'll even pay you a 
bonus not to plant fifty acres of your land. Of course if 
you happen to be a big corporate farmer and you under 
take not to plant maybe a hundred thousand acres, they 
will throw heaps and heaps of money at you, for the very 
good reason that you will be doing far more for your 
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country than some miserable old Individual farmer can 
do. 

Now, once book publishing is subject to the rules and 
regulations of Agriculture, the writers can write longer 
books than ever. And the publishers won't even have to 
read them. All they will have to do is to forward them, 
at bulk rates, to Washington. The printers would mean 
while set up their linotype machines, print one copy for 
the copyright office, then merely go through the mo 
tions of printing millions of copies, witlioul; using a single 
wll of paperl Thus job security will be maintained. And 
the trees all over the world will grow -and grow and grow. 
And a day will surely come when it will no longer be 
disgraceful for a nice young man to invite his girl to a 
shady place. 

And what about the writers? Well, those who are not 
wind-broken will do better than ever. One doesn't have 
to be a financial genius to foresee some smart investment 
banker forming a corporation, and giving large blocks of 
stock to James Michener, Herman Wouk, Mark Schorer, 
John OTHara, and MacKinky Kantor. A moment's re 
flection will give the reader some idea of what it would 
be worth to a government bureau like the Department 
of Agriculture not to print the enormously long books 
these gifted felows write. Why, the shares of these 
writers would double and redouble in value within an 
hour after they were brought out on the Stock Exchange, 
and they would all become billionaires! 

I see that I have been so carried away by this noble 
vision that I have become a bit long-winded myself. 

All I want to say is this: I haven't the slightest reason 
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to doubt that I can write a book as trivial as all books 
about show business are bound to be. And if I can't write 
a long book, I can perhaps write a book that will seem 
long. That should console the publishers. I am entirely 
indifferent to literary honors. But I would like to be re 
membered as a man who produced a book the reader 
could carry home without risking a hernia. 

Of all forms of fame, the theatrical kind is the most 
fleeting. At least I have found it so, not only now, but 
in times gone by. 

Once, when I was quite active and a somewhat over- 
publicized figure, I kibitzed a card game on a train all 
the way down from Saratoga to the 125th Street station 
in New York, where the players reached for their hats and 
coats. 

"Do you like to play bridge?" asked one of the 
players, 

I answered that I did occasionally. 

"Well/* he said, "if you ever want to play, give me a 
ring at the Bridge Club on Broadway and Eightieth 
Street, and ask for Levina 111 get you a game." 

I thanked the man. 

"By the way," he said, "whaf s your name?" 

I said, "Jed Hams" 

He looked up sharply. "What did you say your name 
was? Would you mind repeating it?" 

I spoke a little louder. "Jed Harris!" 

He gave a yawn, and scratched his behind, "Well," he 
said, "if youTl just say you were the man on the train, 
111 remember you." 



TWILIGHT 



At five o'clock in the afternoon of September 29, 
1947, I was sitting alone in the darkened auditorium 
of the Biltmore Theatre, Tommy Connell, my chief elec 
trician, and Herman Shapiro, my stage manager,, were 
giving the sound effects a final nm-through. 

As my hearing is notoriously imperfect, the sound 
of iron-rimmed carriage wheels and the clop-clop of 
horses* hooves in the Washington Square of the eighteen 
fifties reached my straining ears rather dimly. But several 
of my assistants were posted in various comers of the 
theatre and the balcony. And soon a chorus of "OKs 9 * 
rang out and the rehearsal was over, 

I was free. 

I looked at my watch. It was five-fifteen, just two hours 
and three-quarters before the opening-night curtain 
would rise. 

I walked up on the stage and shook hands with 
Tommy, a scholarly looking, paper-thin Irishman, with 
features so worn that it is a miracle they are held to- 
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gether at all. Tommy is an electrician among electricians, 
a learned scholar of cables, wire, hookups, and dimmer 
boards, a connoisseur of electric blues and bastard am 
bers, a friend and companion for almost twenty years. 

"Give me that French word we used during the war/' 
he said. I gave it to him. 

"Merde!" he cried, pumping my arm. 

To those whose high school French is inadequate, let 
me say that "merde" is quite an ordinary word in 
French. In its English equivalent, however, it is tradition 
ally confined to low company. Nevertheless, the word 
was recently employed, with all its full, resounding An 
glo-Saxon expletive force, by Miss Eva Marie Saint, the 
motion picture star. The occasion, almost classically ap 
propriate, was a public dinner in Hollywood. 

It would be a great pity if this excellent word should 
become common usage at public dinners. For it would 
certainly lose its special cachet among theatrical people, 
who customarily telegraph their friends "Merde* for 
good luck on opening nights. 

(This practice began during the last war, when West 
ern Union conceived it to be its patriotic duty to refuse 
to transmit messages of good wishes. But telegrams 
bearing the magic word "Merde" were promptly and 
cheerfully delivered.) 

There was a big warm smile on Herman Shapiro's face 
as he patted my shoulder. "Well, I'm not wishing you 
any good luck for tonight, because you don t need it/* 
he said. Herman had been with me for a long time too. 
Our friendship actually goes all the way back to our 
school days in Newark, New Jersey, 
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I said in that case maybe Tommy ought to take back 
his word, but Tommy said, "No, you can only give it, 
you can't take it back/* 

Then we all shook hands again and Herman walked 
to the stage door with me. "Have a good night's sleep, 
Jed/' said Herman. "You deserve it." 

I heard someone say, I don't remember who, "You 
mean he's really going to sleep through the opening?'' 

By that time I was through the door and in the alley, 
but if I had stayed on to answer, I would probably have 
said, "If you spent four weeks, day and night, making 
love to the most fascinating and accomplished blonde, 
don't you think you might be ready to go home for a 
good night's rest?'* 

I started to hail a taxi and then changed my mind. 
Tired as I was, I decided to walk back to my hotel on 
the east side, 

Bringing The Heiress to the stage had been like getting 
an obstreperously drunken friend home from a party, 
One minute his knees give way and he collapses on the 
sidewalk. You get him on his feet and he unaccountably 
begins to yodel Then he dashes into the middle of the 
street in the path of a speeding taxicab. ... I was glad 
to be finished with The Heiress, I was sick of the theatre 
and hoped this would be my last production. And it 
could very well be my last, if only it made enough 
money. That is what I was really thinking about as I 
walked up Forty-seventh Street toward Broadway: 
money. 

Money, as every American over six months of age does 
not have to be told, is surely one of the most delightful 
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things in the world. But there are all kinds of money. 
There is the tedious money that is saved penny by penny. 
And there is the sordid money that is acquired through 
guile, legitimate and otherwise. Then there is windfall 
money like the unexpected inheritance, and of course 
there is, now and again, the fabulous, often imaginary, 
money that piles up in the stock market. 

But just about the nicest money in the world is the 
money that comes in from a hit. It doesn't actually come 
in, it rolls in! It rolls like that deep and dark blue ocean 
of Byron's. And there are times when it rolls on and on 
and on, like one of those rivers of Oscar Hammerstein's. 

And the beauty of all this money is that it comes after 
the work is over. You can buy a yacht and sail around 
the world, you can spend a couple of years in the South 
Seas, you can afford to buy an island in the Caribbean, 
build a house, hire a troupe of native dancers, eat caviar 
and drink champagne. You can earn enough money to do 
nothing more than watch the birds for the rest of your 
life. 

Only a few weeks before, I had been astonished to 
hear Gus Goetz say, "I hate to think of what I would 
be willing to do right now for a thousand dollars," Gus 
and his wife Ruth had written The Heiress. 

1 had had no idea that he was so hard up. We were 
taking a walk on a country road near the very pleasant 
house the Goetzes had in Bucks county* 

"Why don't you borrow from your friends?" I said, 
"Anybody in the world who knows you would lend 
you money." 
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He smiled and shook Ms head. I had had no Idea that 
he was In such bad shape. 

"For God's sake, Gus, go ahead and borrow. And you 
can afford to borrow with confidence. And with style! 
You won't have any trouble paying them back/* 

"I like your spirit, Jed/' said Gus, "but just how can 
I be sure that 111 be able to pay backf 

"Why, Gus, you're coming up with a big solid hit 
you're going to be reeking of money! I'd stake my life on 
that!" (And I would have, too. And, in the event, I very 
nearly did.) 

Gus remarked wryly that, as a class, bankers were stu 
pid and they would not consider the tender negotiable. 

Anyway, this evening would tell the story. Not for 
me, because I was dead sure The Heifess would be a 
hit. It was only a question of how big a hit What I 
didn't know was that this was going to be rather a long 
evening. 

It was almost a year since I had read the manuscript 
of The Heiress, Its arrival at my office did not exhilarate 
me. 

In the first place, I find all adaptations from the novel 
distasteful. They are secondhand goods. If it is a poor 
novel, it isn't worth bothering about But a good novel 
is even worse. Because you will have to sacrifice a great 
deal of what is best in it, in order to squeeze it into the 
meaner dimensions of the theatre. 

The theatre only comes to life for me when it brin^ 
some new shock of delight, or of terror, or some fresh 
dramatic insight. Such moments, I need hardly say* are 
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few and far between. And this play, when I first read 
it, certainly was not going to furnish one of those rare 
evenings in the theatre of which people say: This is 
something I shall never forget. 

But, at the same time, I felt it might make an effective 
play and provide a wonderful part for Wendy Hiller. 
(And it is thinking of that sort that often gets you into 
trouble.) 

And though I also had some reservations about work 
ing with Mrs. Goetz, I didn't go into that when I met 
the authors the next day, I told them that I thought 
there might be six or eight weeks of rewriting to do, and 
that my producing it would largely depend on my being 
able to interest Miss Wendy Hiller in playing the lead 
ing part, which for some strange reason they had written 
for a girl of seventeen. I spoke dryly, and I could hardly 
blame them when they said, equally dryly, that they 
would think it over. 

There are many pleasant things one can do with a 
woman, some of them quite jolly and even unique. 
(This will, of course, be disputed in the Near East and 
in even more adjacent areas, but I take my stand. Ich 
kann nicht anders.) Among these delightful exercises 
I do not include working on a play. 

I had produced an earlier work of the Goetzes, called 
One Man Show, and I had often found myself in dis 
agreement with Mrs. Goetz. I cannot deny that I had 
a sort of admiration for her opinions about pkywrighting, 
perhaps not so much for their intrinsic merit as for the 
tenacity with which they were held. 

So when the Goetzes told me a few days after I read 
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the play that Oscar Serlin loved it, exactly as it was, and 
that he was prepared to go into production immediately, 
I was rather relieved. 

They were obviously captivated by Serlin's swift, 
businesslike methods, and they were very deeply im 
pressed by a magnificent filing system that Oscar kept. 
This system, they said, was worthy of the FBI. It pro 
vided immediate data on every actor, here and in Eng 
land, down to the smallest detail of his previous career. 
I do not recall whether this included fingerprints. 

I now suggested that their idea of writing Catherine 
Sloper as a seventeen-year-old girl would defeat the aim 
of the play, and that they should make every effort to see 
the character as a girl perhaps ten years older than that 
And I also suggested that since Serlin was going to Lon 
don to attend the opening of the British production of 
Life with Father, it might be useful for him to see Wendy 
Hiller, who was then playing at the Bristol Old Vic, and, 
if possible, engage her to pky the part. Mrs. Goetz said 
she was not at all sure that I was right (This, of course, 
in no way surprised me.) However, she promised to 
give Serlin my views. But she did so, I thought, in the 
spirit of bleak duty, like a frigid woman climbing into 
bed with her husband. 

A few days later the Goetzes phoned me. They had 
heard from Oscar in London, that he considered Miss 
Hiller too old for the part. And anyway, the whole thing 
was academic. They had already chosen someone else. 

Lunching with the Goetzes later that week, I was 
surprised to hear the play had already been completely 
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cast. And they had chosen an English director named 
Jack Minster, whose work they had greatly admired. 
And they seemed especially pleased with. John Halliday, 
who was to play the father, I said that I thought they 
ought to know that a friend of Hallida/s had told me 
that his heart was in very bad shape, and that he was 
not expected to live. 

Mrs. Goetz laughed and said, "Oh no, Mr. Halliday 
is fine, just fine." 

I must confess I deeply envied the pace at which 
Serlin had moved. In all my experience in the theatre, 
I had never put a show together with such speed. Per 
haps it was because I had neglected to install a filing 
system. 

But somehow I always found casting a maddeningly 
slow process. There never seemed to be enough good 
actors. I waited for something like sixteen months for 
Helen Hayes to free herself from a contract with William 
A. Brady so that she could play the leading role in 
Coquette. And even now, thirty years afterward, I don't 
believe there is an actress in the world today who could 
do what she did with the part. 

I have had some rather mournful experiences with 
casting. For example, the company that played The 
Royal Family (by Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman) 
was, as far as I was concerned, almost totally inadequate. 
As a matter of fact, after rehearsing the pky eight days, 
I disbanded the company and paid each member two 
weeks' salary, as I was obliged to do under the Equity 
contract. But I could not find better artists to play the 
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parts, and two weeks later I was somewhat embarrassed 
to find myself forced to re-engage every one of the 
people I had let go. 

One night as I stood behind the orchestra rail in the 
Selwyn Theatre, watching a performance of The Royal 
Family before a packed house, I saw in the reflected 
light from the stage, the leering, Levantine features of 
Arch Selwyn, one of the owners of the theatre, who 
moved in beside me. 

"What are yon paying Ann Andrews?" he said, as the 
curtain fell at the end of the second act (Miss Andrews 
played the leading part, which had been written with 
Ethel Barrymore in mind. Miss Barrymore not only re 
fused to pky the part, but considered the play a libel 
on her distinguished family, and at one point threatened 
to sue.) 

"Three hundred dollars a week/ 3 I said. 

"You. were so cra2y to get Ethel Barrymore, And you 
would have been paying her 10 per cent of the gross, 
twenty-five hundred dollars a week! Do you realize what 
that would have cost you during a two-year run?" 

I said, "Yes, it would have cost more than two hun 
dred thousand dollars. And I would give the whole two 
hundred thousand dollars right this minute to see Ethel 
in the part ?> 

"By God/* said Archie, "I believe you're' just crazy 
enough to mean that/* He was quite right I was. And 
I still am* 

Politics they say, is the art of the possible. The theatre 
is, of course, the art of the impossible. 
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I tad some personal affairs to attend to one afternoon, 
just outside of New Haven, in Guilford, Connecticut, 
and I had intended to take an early train back to New 
York. But at the last moment, I decided to stop off at the 
Shubert Theatre and see at least part of Washington 
Square, before taking a later train. "Washington Square" 
was, of course, the orginal title of The Heiress. 

The only report that I had of the play, which had 
opened on the previous night, was not good. But I was 
hardly prepared for what I saw on the stage of the 
Shubert, The set represented the hall and the drawing 
room of Dr. Sloper's house, and the hall was almost as 
large as the drawing room. Whether this design was 
the dream child of die designer or the director, I did 
not know, but it was easily the most difficult and ir 
ritating stage set I had ever seen. 

The very capable young actress who played the girl 
was miscast and, as I had warned the Goetzes weeks be 
fore, far too young for the part But what shocked me 
particularly was the sight of John Halliday, a very fine 
actor, now obviously enfeebled by ill health. I felt quite 
tense every time he crossed the stage because he seemed 
to be on the verge of tottering. 

(1 had first seen Halliday almost thirty years before, 
playing the young lover in Somerset Maugham's The 
Circle, with John Drew and Mrs. Leslie Carter. I was 
saddened by what time had done to him, to him and, I 
suppose, to all of us, for in these declines one cannot 
help but see a pointing finger. , . . Halliday died very 
shortly afterward) 

The two acts I saw that night were a disheartening 
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experience, I was familiar enough with the defects in the 
play, but even the good things, ohscured and distorted 
as they were, were not even remotely realized. 

Yet, as I sat there watching the play, I could not help 
re-creating it in my own mind. I found myself recon 
structing it, elaborating a little here and changing it a 
little there, and recasting it And suddenly, out of no 
where, with the utmost clarity and in the most complete 
detail, there came to me the exact ending of the play. 
And, with that ending, the opportunity to deliver a 
stroke of very great dramatic power. 

It was on the following Friday night, exactly one week 
from the time I saw the pky in New Haven, that I sat 
with the authors in their apartment on Fifty-eighdi Street 
in New York and recited that ending, almost word for 
word as it now stands. 

Although The Heiress has been done cm the stage and 
in film, and several times in television, there still may be 
some people to whom the plot is unfamiliar. This brief 
summary is from the review of Ward Morehouse, then 
the dramatic critic of the New York Sun: 

In seven scenes and two acts the authors present 
the story of a shy, unloved and pathetically awkward 
girl, daughter of a wealthy surgeon, who is deserted on 
die night of her planned elopement after she has told 
her suitor that she will be disinherited by her tyran 
nical father. 

The father dies. Two years pass. The suave, hand 
some, fortune-seeking young man returns. He is peni 
tent, eager, importunate. There are again exciting plans 
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for an immediate marriage, but now Catherine Sloper 
is hard, bitter, disillusioned. When the crunch of the 
carriage wheels are heard outside the stately mansion 
her decision has been made. It is now her turn to do 
the jilting. 

It was the crunch of those carriage wheels and the 
manner in which the heroine jilts her lover that were 
missing from the original manuscript sent to me by the 
Goetzes. Like other parts of the play that I had found 
flabby, vague, or sentimental, the final scene underwent 
something of a transformation. 

(It is regrettable, if only for the sake of theatre buffs, 
that the ending of the pky, first as it was when I origi 
nally read It, and then as it was entirely rewritten for the 
New York production, cannot be published in these pages, 
Mrs, Goetz, who is now the sole owner of the copyright, 
has politely declined permission to quote from the text of 
the play, as she has every legal right to do. 

However, complete copies of both manuscripts are 
available in the admirable Theatre Collection at the New 
York Public Library.) 

But this ending and many other changes were still in 
the dim future. For the production and the property itself 
were still Oscar Berlin's. And it was within the range of 
possibility that Seilin might still be willing to under 
take the considerable job of rewriting and casting with a 
view toward a production of the play in New York. Mean 
while, I had exactly fifteen minutes to get to the railway 
station, 

As I hurried through the lobby of the theatre I saw 
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the disconsolate figures of the authors, I said, "I'm sorry, 
but I must go. I'm catching a train." 

Mrs. Goetz shrugged and said, "Whafs the difference? 
We're dead anyway." 

(This phrase, "We're dead," she would employ kter 
on even more poignant occasions. Incidentally, my secret 
pet name for Mrs. Goetz was Frau Von BocL Von Bock 
was a Nazi general who always exhorted his troops to die 
for the fatherland. The soldiers called him "der Sterber.") 

"Well," I said, "I hope Oscar thinks so too. Then the 
rights will revert to you, and we can begin again right 
where we left off the last time.'* 

"Are you really serious?" asked Gus. 

"Just find out if Oscar will relinquish his rights," I 
said. "The minute he does, 111 be ready to go ahead. I 
don't see how the show can avoid being slaughtered in 
Boston and I can't imagine Oscar holding on after that 
Tm sorry, I must run." 

On the following Tuesday night the Goetzes tele 
phoned me from Boston that Serlin had relinquished 
his rights and was giving them a letter to that effect 
The next day they left for New York and on Friday 
night, while the production was slowly expiring in Boston, 
we were hard at work 

On the whole, the rewriting and reconstraction of the 
pky went on swiftly and smoothly. My greatest difficulty 
came at the very begmning, when I first necitoi to the 
Goetzes the whole scene with all the attendant business 
at the end of the play. 

Mrs. Goetz shook her head and said, "No, it's too 
uncompromising, it's too bleak!" However, I was able, not 
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without some strained feelings, to help change her mind. 

All this was comparatively easy. But there were diffi 
culties to come. Even before we had finished our work 
that spring, I had announced the production of the play 
under the tide, The Heiress. I was amused by the in 
credulity which this announcement provoked. Those who 
had seen the play in New Haven or Boston regarded the 
announcement as a capital piece of eccentricity. I must 
say, this pleased me very muchu 

But dreary days were ahead of me. The issue would 
be in doubt not once but a hundred times. Every 
poisonous element in that weird mixture of art and 
commerce called show business, as in an X-ray film, of an 
overpainted picture, would ultimately appear. 

I had sent a copy of the rewritten version to William 
Fitelson, my lawyer. The idea was, of course, for him, to 
get the production financed. And when a week passed 
and I had heard nothing from him, I telephoned him. 
Fitelson suggested that we meet later that afternoon and 
go for a walk "I want to have a very serious talk with 
you," he said, 

I picked up Fitelson at his office and we walked up 
Fifth Avenue to Central Park. Fitelson is a small, ener 
getic man with sharp Athenian eyes, and he employs 
those eyes in the most extraordinary way. He buries his 
chin in his chest, like a boxer protecting himself against 
an uppercut, and stares up at you from under his eye 
brows, like a voyeur coping with a murderously efficient 
Venetian blind. I have no idea how much law Fitelson 
knows, but he is by far the best man of business on 
Broadway* 
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"Jed/* he said, "I must be very frank with you. I 
haven't been able to find anybody who will even read the 
manuscript. They know all about the play from the tryout 
and they know just how much it lost. And I want to tell 
you that I am convinced that you cannot possibly get this 
play financed/ 5 

We walked in silence for a bit, then I said, "Go on, 
Billy, what elseF 

"Well, what Tm going to say now/* said Billy, u is more 
personal. I think you are making a great mistake to even 
consider doing a pky like The Heiress. Even if you could 
raise the money for it. Why waste your energy trying 
to breathe life into a dead horse? I don't care what 
rewriting you've done or how you intend to do it Here 
you are, broke and owing a lot of money, and you pick 
a time like this to finance and produce a thousand-to- 
one shot. If I didn't know you better, I would say that it 
betrays a rank sort of egotism." 

'Well, I'm glad you do know me better/* I said TJut 
you know what Oscar Wilde said about advice, Billy. 
'All advice is bad, but good advice is the worst of all/** 

I could not help reflecting that Fitelson was talking 
common sense. And I was somehow reminded of my 
theory of education for adults: that they should be taught 
that what is literary** is almost never literature, that 
what is "artistic" is almost never art, and that common 
sense is the undeservedly revered mother of Inertia, the 
capital crime of momism. 

On our way back Fitelson kept muttering, "If you 
would only take a new pky, almost any new play that 
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has some little chance, I could get it financed for you 
within the hour." 

"Billy/* I said, *Tm like the man who finds himself in 
love with the most unlikely, lantern-jawed midget of a 
girl, with obviously dyed hair and a nasal voice, trailed 
by a bleached cockroach of a mother. All his friends 
are horrified. They knock themselves out introducing him 
to the most desirable, elegant, intelligent girls, girls who 
are obviously far better suited to him. But all the man 
can do is to point to the idiot of his dreams and say, *She 
is the one I love,*" 

"That, 9 * said Billy, "is the perfect picture of a neurotic 
man talking. 99 

'Well, I don't like traveling under false colors/* I said* 
"Anyway, Bill, now that you know how I feel, take 
another shot at it. Maybe you can steer a few of your 
less discerning investors in the direction of The Heiress! 9 

T[ don't hold out much hope but 111 try,** said Fitelson* 

In the meanwhile, I had also spoken to Johnny Byram, 
an old newspaper friend of mine, who was now em 
ployed by Paramount Pictures and who had been asso 
ciated with a group of people who had financed Berlin's 
production. What I had asked Byram to do was to get in 
touch with the original investors to see if any of them 
could be induced to put their money into this new ven 
ture. I had also sent on a script to Ben Marden, a rich 
man who occasionally invested in theatrical ventures. 
Over drinks in a dub one nigjht, Marden had asked me 
to be sure and come to him with any play I might want 
to do, and he would finance it all himself. 

Days went by and I heard from nobody. Was common 
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sense, with all its attendant horrors, to prevail? I dropped 
into Fitelson's office early one afternoon to hear Billy say 

that he had tried to persuade various people to put money 
into the show and that it was just no good. And once more 

he pleaded with me to give up the idea. 

I left Fitelsotfs office and walked cross-town toward 
Broadway* From a telephone booth on Sixth Avenue I 
called Byram at Paramount The news, which he im 
parted to me in his usual cheerful tone, was that he had 
been unable to arouse anything among the original in 
vestors in the play beyond a hostile indifference. If I 
may quote a sage/* said Johnny, "once bitten, twice shy. 5 * 

"Well you know the old story, 59 1 said, 

"What old story?" he asked 

**Oh, any old story,'* I said. 

I could hear Mrs. Goetz saying: "Well, 1 guess were 
dead." Sooner or later, I realized, she was bound to be 
right 

It is at moments like this that I sometimes think of 
taming to God. But I am extremely cautious about 
barging in on Him. When I think of all the yammering, 
begging, and bad singing He has to put up with, I don't 
much feel like adding to His misery. Nor have I ever 
forgotten the story of the poor pious old man who flung 
himself, enshrouded in Ms faded prayer shawl, on the 
floor of the temple and cried out his despair to the 
Almighty: **Oh God, why should I, who have prayed to 
you every morning and evening of my life, why should 
I be poor, while my brother Arnold^ who never even 
mentions your Holy Name except in blasphemy, has 
millions?* The question was, of course, rhetorical The 
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old man had asked it many times and lie did not expect 
an answer. But now, for the first time, God chose to reply* 
"My son/* said God, in perfect Sephardic Hebrew, "what 
yon say is true. But remember*-- and here God's voice 
rose slightly "remember, whatever his faults, your 
brother Arnold never nags me." 

The fact is that ever since the time I discovered that 
He had chosen some obscure, small-town Jewish woman 
to be the mother of His only son, in preference to my 
own mother, God and I have been on the outs. I will 
go so far as to say that I am by no means sure I believe 
in Him at all Still, as they say, circumstances alter cases. 
And so, at this moment, I stopped dead in the street and 
asked Him to drop all the money I needed right out of 
the sky. And Lord, I added, in a lump sum if possible, 

Then I continued cross-town to Seventh Avenue and 
Forty-ninth Street, where I had an appointment with an 
ex-acrobat and professional strong man, Paul Small, for 
many years a theatrical agent, and a good one. He was a 
large man with rather small eyes in a huge round face, 
which gave him the aspect of a crafty baby, which indeed 
he was. He received me in a lavishly decorated dark- 
green office and proceeded to tell me that his friend, 
Ben Marden, had refused to read The Heiress, because 
he had seen it in New Haven. At least, he had seen the 
first act and then caught the train back to New York. 

"Ben likes you very much/* he said. "He's willing to go 
into almost anything you want to do " 

"Except The Heiress" 

"That's right. 5 * He reached across his enormous desk. 
"Here's the script. He asked me to be sure and tel you 
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that he wishes you luck with it* There was an amused 
smile on Small's face. 

"I had no idea that Ben was a good-luck-wisher/* I 
said. "I thought he was a gambler/* 

The smile on his face broadened. "Where did you get 
that ideaF 

"Didn't he operate the gambling concession at the 
RivieraF 

"Does selling booze make John Perona a drunkard? Ben 
is a businessman. Steel. Real estate.** His little eyes crin 
kled up like a baby's. "Ben is 100 per cent legitimated He 
pointed a large forelnger at me, TfoaVe the gambled" 

At that moment the door opened and a pink, dapper 
little man with a face out of an old German woodcut 
walked in. I said, "Hello, Freddie, 9 * and we shook hands. 

"FinHehoffe's a gambler, too,* 9 said Paul "Maybe you 
two gamblers can get together." 

I got up to go. 

"Here," said Small, "you forgot your script" 

"Where are you going?** asked Freddie. 

"Over to my hotel" 

"Wait for me, will you? HI only be a minute." 

I said all right and went into the reception room. I had 
known Freddie FioHehoffe on and off for maybe ive 
years. I don't think we had met more than a half dozen 
times. (He told me later that one night in Boston I 
had tried to steal Elk Logan away from him. I said 
that while I didn't remember the incident, it was alto 
gether possible, as I liked Elk very muck "You sure 
liked her that night," said Freddie.) 

Freddie was what is called a Hollywood writer. With 
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a VJMJ. classmate, Johnny Monks, lie liad written a 
successful comedy called Brother Rat, and then headed 
west, very neat and fashionable-looking, with an M-G-M 
contract in his pocket. 

I liked Freddie the first time I ever laid eyes on him. 
It was in the bar in Chasen's Restaurant He was talking 
quite earnestly to two young men dressed, like himself, 
in gray slacks and cashmere sport jackets. They seemed 
to be listening intently. 

"She's beautiful/* I heard him say. "Beautiful! She has 
the most beautiful legs and ankles I ever saw. I tell you, 
if I were only a few years younger, I think I'd marry her." 

Although at the moment I didn't even know who he 
was, I was tempted to say, "Why not marry the girl? 
What the hell difference does a few years make?" I am 
partial to women and I like men who appreciate them. 
It was only after we were introduced that I discovered 
that the girl Freddie was all but ready to espouse was a 
two-year-old filly. Well, I thought, fillies are girls, too, 
and in today's market, a man might easily do worse, 

Freddie's gallantry was altogether novel to me. Joe 
Click, an old company manager of mine and a lifelong 
punter at the tracks, would brood over his form sheets, 
then, indicating the name of some favored filly, he would 
mutter, "That hoor owes me three hundred dollars." To 
him they were all hoors, bitches, ass peddlers I remem 
ber his once referring to a much respected racing mare, 
who had been beaten in a photo finish, as a double- 
crossing Lesbian. I recall the occasion very clearly be 
cause it was then that Joe gave voice to one of his 
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bitterest reflections, "Photography/* lie said, "will be my 
ruination." 

Freddie had other endearing traits. Once when I was 
in bed with the flu in a Beverly Hills hotel, he came over 
to keep me company. He even sent down for a pack of 

cards and entertained me by losing some money to me. 
But beside that, he complained, while he was losing, with 

a wonderful, mournful eloquence. To a winner this is 
sheer bliss, because in addition to the money, you get an 
aria thrown in free of charge. 

And now this altogether delightful fellow came out of 
SmalTs office and we walked out into the street together. 

"What was that crack about us gamblers?" asked 
Freddie. 

*Tm doing a play/ 9 1 said. 

"OhT 

"A play nobody wants to put any money into.** 

"Really!* said Freddie. "Why notr 

"Because it was tried out and was a terrible flop.** 

"But you like ftp* 

"What else would I be doing it f or? 5 * 

"I wouldn't go against your judgment on a play/* 

I was astonished. Freddie said this as if it were one of 
his guiding principles. 

"There are plenty of others who are going against It/ 8 
I said, "and they seem to be fairly cheerful about it* 

We walked on in silence. I expected to hear Freddie 
say he had to keep a very important appointment But 
he only said, "Why did it flopr 

"Because, among other things, it was miscast, mis 
directed, and mis-designed/* 
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Freddie laughed. "It sounds as if they missed every 
thing." 

'They played the show for ten days and dropped 
eighty-one thousand dollars." 

Freddie whistled. "Eighty-one thousand dollars/' he 
said, "that's almost respectable money." 

"Yes," I said, "nothing to he ashamed of." 

"I should say notl" said Freddie in the tone you use 
when you are protecting some lady's good name. "When 
did all this happen?" 

"Only a few months ago." 

Freddie shook his head as though in awe. 

"You might say it's fresh from the grave," he mur 
mured, 

"Here," I said, handing him the manuscript "Smell 
it" 

He raised it to his nose and said, "Turf." 

We walked on. He seemed to be humming something 
but I couldn't make out what it was. 

"Do you mind if I read it?" he said, as though asking 
for a special favor. 

I took a good look at Freddie. Perhaps he wasn't 
Freddie FinHehoffe at all. Perhaps he was only God's 
messenger. I thought of the angel my great ancestor Jacob 
wrestled with back in the old days when wrestling was 
still supposed to be on the level Could he have looked 
anything like this moon-struck little wood-creature? 

I said, "Of course you may read it, Freddie. By the way, 
have you hurt your leg?" I had noticed some unevenness 
in his stride. 
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"No," said Freddie, "one of my legs happens to be an 
inch shorter than the other," 

"An accidentr 

"No, its always been that way." 

"Well, how did you manage to get through V.M.L with 
a short leg?" 

Freddie laughed. "They never found out about it until 
my last year. By that time it was too late.** 

At that moment I thought I distinctly heard the beat 
ing of wings, 

We met for a late lunch the next day. Freddie seemed 
to be very cheerful. He talked about Santa Anita, about 
the Yale Law School, about sports cars, about Ms farm in 
Bucks county, but he did not mention The Heitess. He 
told stories, and good ones, about Frank Orsatti, his 
agent, about Arthur Freed and Judy Garland. The best 
stories of all were about his father, Barney FinHehoffe, 
who used to sell furniture to the Catholic institutions in 
and around Springfield, Massachusetts. And he told me 
how, when the nuns would come to his father's shop, his 
old man would pinch their cheeks and call them his 
little dolls and tell them how cute they were; and how 
the nuns, lustered by these unaccustomed endearments, 
amidst blushes and much suppressed giggling, would try 
in vain to preserve the outward dignity of their calling, 
And he told how, later, some of those nuns came to shed 
a tear at the old man's funeral. 

It was a delightful lunch. As the waiter brought the 
coffee, I said, "Freddie, I tear you have an interest in a 
horrible picture called The Egg and I?* 
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"What do you mean, Tiorrible,'" said Freddie. "The 
picture is cleaning up!" 

"All right," I said, "I take back horrible.' Let's just say 
it's revolting and have no hard feelings/' 

"It's revolting to the critics, all right, but critics aren't 
people. And Tve got a little inside information for you. 
There are more people in the world than there are critics. 
My boy, this revolting little picture is going to show a 
profit of two million dollars," 

"And do you mean to say that you are willing to take 
money from a picture of that caliber?" 

"Not at all willing," said Freddie. "I am eager." 

"Freddie," I said, "you know how I hate to moralize." 

**You're not going to quote that repulsive friend of 
yours, are you? The one with the fur-lined coat?" 

"All pimps wear fur-lined coats, Freddie. My friend 
Lou's coat, I'll have you know, was not only fur-lined, it 
was formfitting, tooa special custom job by Revillon. 
Anyway, there was a time when he suspected one of his 
girls of holding out on him. So one evening, he stood her 
on her head, reached into her stocking, and there, sure 
enough was a five-dollar bill neatly tucked into the clasp 
of her garter." 

"For the moment," said Freddie thoughtfully, "I shall 
not go into the subject of hiding places available to girls. 
Apparently this young lady never applied herself to 
Boccaccio, nor, for that matter, to Pietro Aretino. What 
interests me at the moment is why her protector stood her 
on her head." 

"Obviously," I said, "to avoid the indignity of bending 
down. Anyway, you're missing the point of the story, 
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Freddie. It's what happened afterward dial counts." 

"Well, I suppose lie just tad to slug her, and serves 
her right, too, for neglecting her books," 

"No, Freddie, he was sweet to her. He just lipped her 
back on her feet and when he spoke, it was with the 
gentleness of a father. 'Baby/ he said, 'money you get 
that way ain't never gonna make you happy/** 

"A beautiful story," said Freddie. "Except for one 
thing. I have no desire to be happy. Of course, I like 
poor people to be happy, provided they can find anything 
to be happy about. The way I see it, if you have plenty of 
money, you don't need to be happy." 

Here Finklehoffe burst into such a wild fit of laughter 
that I thought he had become hysterical over what I 
could not imagine. He pushed away the glass of water 
1 offered him and after a few radbitic starts, like an auto 
mobile motor on a freezing morning, he was at last able 
to gasp out an apology. I waved it off as he blew a great 
honking blast into his handkerchief and dabbed at his 
eyes. 

"You can't imagine how funny this is," he said. "All 
these jokes are breaking my heart and here I am, making 
like PagUaocL* He gulped down some water, *I called 
my accountant this morning and it seems that my tax 
bracket is somewhere in outer space. I had the mis 
fortune to make quite a bit of money this year, so it looks 
as if the government is going to take practically every 
thing I make out of the pictured He ordered a double 
Scotch. 

"Freddie, why didn't you read The Heiress?" 

*1 did read it* 
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"When?" 

"Last night. Excuse me a minute, will you?" He asked 
the waiter to bring a telephone to the table. "I want to 
get a bet down, Jed. Ill only be a minute.' 5 He called a 
number but it was busy. He looked at his watch. "Jesus 
Christl" he said, "there's a horse in the third race that 
I've been watching for months. If they're really going 
with him today, he'll pay a hell of a price." He tried the 
number again. It was still busy. He gazed somberly at 
his watch. "They'll go off in about four minutes. What 
were we talking aboutF' 

"The Heiress" 

"Oh, yes." 

He dialed once more, listened in outraged unbelief, 
"Oh, the hell with it," he said, "probably saved some 
money. Or maybe I'm missing a good score." He smiled 
winningly, "Let's try once more do you mind?" 

This time there was an answer but it didn't matter. The 
race was over. Freddie's watch was five minutes slow. 
And his horse had been beaten by a nose. He hung up the 
phone and patted it. "Great things, these little appli 
ances," he said. "Everybody ought to have one of them." 
He drank what was left of his Scotch. 

"How about letting me come in with you as Associate 
Producer?" he said. 

"First, I think I ought to be told what an Associate 
Producer is, Freddie. I know they have them in Holly 
wood but IVe never been able to find out what they do." 

"What they do? There's no mystery about that They 
associate!" 

"I see. I never had it explained to me so clearly before." 
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"Please understand/ 9 said Freddie, "I'm not making 
this a condition. I've had my name under the title of a 
play. Now, for a change, I'd like to see it somewhere 
over the title. But 111 go in with you, billing or no billing 
any way you like. As a matter of fact, I'm going over to 
my accountant's this afternoon and arrange to trap about 
fifty gs of that tax money ." 

I pinched Freddie's cheek and said, "You're the cutest 
little nun in the joint. But you haven't told me what 
you thought of the play." 

"Well," said Freddie, "I think it might be all right" 

It would have taken a better ear than mine to detect 
anything like a breath of conviction in that brief state 
ment. I couldn't help wondering if he had actually read 
the play, and even now I believe there is at least a fair 
chance that he had not read it then, or at any time 
thereafter. However, I did not feel inclined to pursue the 
subject. 

"Why not go over to my lawyer's office and sign some 
papers?' I said. 

"Any time you say, 5 * said Freddie. "Who is heF 9 

"Bill Fitekon." 

"Fitelsonr cried Freddie. "I wouldn't talk to that gook 
to save my life!" 

"Why not? What did he ever do to youf* 

"Less than five minutes after I met the guy, he was 
telling me I ought to be psychoanalyzed!** 

"Well, Bill went through analysis himself. If it's any 
comfort to you, Moss Hart said in an interview once that 
I should have been psychoanalyzed, and I didn't feel 
offended.*' 
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'Well, Td feel damned offended if I saw it in print/' 

"I don't know why. Moss, they tell me, went through 
ten years of analysis. As a matter of fact, I intended to 
write him at the time and say that if I had been psycho 
analyzed, Kitty Carlisle might have married me instead 
of him. And then, where would he be?" 

"Do you know Kitty?" said Freddie. 

"No, I don't. But ought that make any difference?" 

"No, I suppose not," said Freddie judiciously. "The 
principle is the same, I guess. What is this craze for 
psychoanalysis, anyway? Why do people go for it?" 

"I don't know. There are people who say that psycho 
analysis is nothing more or less than a Jewish swindle to 
get money out of unwary goyim." 

"Then something must have gone wrong. It's mostly the 
jews who seem to be paying the bills that keep this 
quackery going." He brooded over this for a moment. "Or, 
maybe, it only goes to show how subtle the Jews really 
are." 

"Tell me something, Freddie," I said, "are you quite 
sure you want to be an Associate Producer?" 

"What do you mean, am I sure? I'd be tickled to 
death." 

"You wouldn't feel embarrassed?" 

"Why the hell should I feel embarrassed?" 

"Once it becomes known you're an Associate Producer, 
all sorts of people will write you letters." 

"So what? All sorts of people write me now. I get 
plenty of letters that bore me. But they don't embarrass 
me." 

"But suppose you find yourself getting mail addressed, 
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Fred F. Finklehoffe, Ass. Producer. People will abbrevi 
ate, you know. And then, of course, there are the postal 
authorities." 

"Ah, I see your point," said Freddie, "Frankly, it never 
occurred to me before. But I can assure you that nothing 
will embarrass me, barring a malicious campaign of pro 
vocative punctuation." 
"Freddie, I think I may have a better idea." 
Freddie's features seemed to sag. "Better for whom?" 
"To be honest, for me. But it might not be too bad for 



"What's the mysteiy? What is it?" 

I spoke solemnly, like an English judge pronouncing 
a death sentence. ^FinHehoffe/* I said, ^providing you 
agree wholeheartedly, you will be billed as the producer 
and you can present the goddamned thing as a Jed Harris 
production/* 

Freddie was quite startled. *TT(nire Mdding! You know 
you don't mean that/* he said, 

"All right. If you don't like billing it as a Jed Harris 
production, you can bill it as a Jerry Wald production. 
It couldn't matter less to me/* 

"Oh, cut it out! Why can't we just present the show 
together?*" 

"The trouble is that I don't regard the title of producer 
with the same respect that you do. I look CHI it as a term 
of opprobrium. When a man is a producer, it is usually a 
sign that he can't write, can't direct, can't act, can't 
design scenery sometimes you must assume that he can't 
even read so there is nothing else for the poor bastard 
to do but to be a producer. Now, I want to be quite 
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frank with you. For a long time I have felt that Tm not 
altogether qualified for the job. And it's only fair to warn 
you Freddie, once you produce a play, every son of a 
bitch and his brother will start calling you "producer/ 
There are times when that can be made to sound quite 
venomous. Producers, as you are bound to find out for 
yourself, are the ambulance chasers of the theatrical 
profession." 

"I have a confession to make, too. I happen to have a 
law degree myself," said Freddie, somewhat shame 
facedly, "but at least I never practiced. I figured that if 
the law was good enough for Justice Holmes not to 
practice, then it was good enough for me." 

"Freddie/' I said, "I have a standard test for repentant 
lawyers. What is the most tragically neglected line in aH of 
Shakespeare?** 

"That's easy," said Freddie. '"The first thing we do, let's 
kill all the lawyers.' " 

"And who said it?" 

"I think it was "Jack the Butcher."' 

"Ah, you missed complete salvation by inches," I said. 
"Jack was merely a Ripper. The Butcher was Dick." 
Freddie hung his head. "Well Freddie, what do you say? 
Do you still want to be billed as the producer?" 

Finklehoffe assumed the expression of a man defiantly 
facing a firing squad. "I hereby assume all the risks, 
obloquy, humiliations, loss of self-respect, ulcers, high 
blood pressure and/or all such supplementary griefs, 
gripes, heartaches, libels, nigjit sweats . . " 

"That's enough, Freddie, your word is good enough for 
me. Now I suggest that you start an Heiress Company 
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account and deposit five thousand dollars in the mom- 
ing." 

"Okay, consider it done/* said Freddie briskly. "What 
else?" 

"Ask Shirley Berick, my secretary, to get us reservations 
on tomorrow night's plane to London,** 

"London?* Freddie had actually begun to look like a 
somewhat befuddled producer. "What do we have to go 
to London for?" 

"To see Wendy HOler." 

"Oh? You mean you want her for The Heiress?** 

"That is exactly the idea ? Freddie > and very neatly 

3> 

put. 

"But why the hel do I have to goF he wailed. 

"I could easily give you at least thirty-five good reasons 
why a producer should take the trouble to meet and 
discuss matters with a star actress. But you're such a 
dear, good trusting little producer, that 111 confine my 
self to one single issue. I just don't feel like going alone,** 

"Well/* said Freddie, "that's good enough for me. Hey, 
wait a minute! I haven't even got a passport.** 

"Think nothing of it Miss Berick will phone Washing 
ton and the passport will be ready for you tomorrow 
afternoon.** 

Freddie gave a brief moan. "My God* what the hell 
have I let myself in for?* 7 

"Nothing but misery, Freddie. But remember, you 
asked for it.* 

Freddie nodded thoughtfully* 

The next afternoon at five o'clock we were in a B.OA.C. 
airliner. As it approached the runway, Freddie was fas- 
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tuning Ms seat belt, when lie suddenly turned to me and 
said, "By the way, what happens if Wendy Hiler turns 
the part down?" 

"In that case," I said, "we will very likely not do the 
show*" 

Freddie look startled. It was as if I had told him that 
Adolph Hitler had just been discovered selling dirty post 
cards on the streets of Buenos Aires. 

"Is that so?" he murmured. 

"Freddie," I said, over our martinis, "they'll tell you 
that The Heiress is far from being a great play, or even a 
particularly good play," 

Freddie's pink eyebrows rose over the rim of Ms glass. 
"What the hell is the matter with it?" he said. 

"They will tell you that the writing is rather patchy, 
and that there are fingerprints all over it Henry James's, 
the Goetzes', and even my own. And they won't be alto 
gether wrong." 

"Who the he! are 'they?"* 

"They," I said, "are the rabble of buttinskis who float 
around the theatreexperts, so-called dramatic critics, 
and disappointed playwrights all of them accredited 
nudnicks of one kind or another." 

"If there's so much the matter with the play, what the 
hell are we doing heref ' 

"We are here," I said, "because we are not nudnicks. 
And because we have a hell of a good show by the tail. 
And that brings me back to the subject of Wendy Hiller. 
When you set your mind on a certain star for a part, you 
will always find oafs who will say, *A11 right, suppose she 
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drops dead, or you just can't possibly get her, there must 
be somebody who can pky lie part' This is like saying 
that, if a patent office clerk in Berne, Switzerland had 

not written on a piece of paper E=mc 2 > then some other 
guy would have done it. It s one of those things nobody 
can be sure about. But I do know that if Helen Hayes 
hadn't played Coquette, it could never isa a million years 
have been the success it was. And the same thing is true 
of Jeanne Eagels in Rain, and Frank Bacon in Lightnin, 
and Joe Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle, and Walter Hamp- 
den in Cyrano. And any actor fool enough to try to 
play any of these parts during the lifetime of those of us 
who saw the originals will be laying his head on the 
executioner's block/* 

(This is, of course, not as serious as it sounds. People 
have undertaken these parts but actors are fortunately 
insensitive to decapitation. That is perhaps the only form 
of mutilation that cannot diminish their creative powers.) 

**You really believe Killer s that vital to the partr 

"Well, she's the only person I know who can create the 
part. Others may follow her, and even give more finished 
performances, but they could not possibly do what I feel 
she can do. Every word she says on the stage sounds as if 
it were torn out of her. She can be absolutely marvelous 
and heartbreaking. And a pky like The Heifess get 
over on its opening night. Everything has to break per 
fectly. We are not going to get so much, as a single 
theatre party.** 

"Why the hell notf asked Freddie. 

^Because all the party agents and their clients have 
marked the show N.G. We won't be able to sel them a 
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single ticket in advance. That is part of the price we must 

pay for the first production/ 9 

"Can't we at least sue Oscar SerlinF* asked Freddie. 

"Blackmail/' I said, "is, I think, as far as we can 
reasonably go. Anyway, no matter how good the rest of 
the play is, or the rest of the cast, it's the girl's night. And 
if she gets over, she will literally drag all the rest of us 
into a world success. Wendy is what your friend. Justice 
Holmes, called the 'jugular* in the situation. If we don't 
have Wendy it will be like a beautiful, elegant dinner 
party, at which the host, presiding at the head of the 
table, is dead/' 

**Vay is mir" said Freddie. "Lef s have another drink/ 9 

I was very tired so I begged off. I adjusted my seat for 
a little nap. Just before I fell asleep I said, Tell me 
honestly, Freddie, have you really read The Heiress?" 

"Why, of course, I have!" said Freddie with an in 
dignation which might (or might not) be genuine. 

I gave a long sigh. "I would hate to think so* That 
would spoil one of my best stories/* 

"Frankly," said Freddie seriously, "I wouldn't want to 
take the responsibility for anything like that" 

When I awoke, two hours later, dinner had already 
been served and the trays had been removed. The blue 
night light was on, Freddie was sipping thoughtfully 
from a brandy goblet. 

"You were sleeping so soundly, 3 " he said, "I didn't have 
the heart to wake you up." 

I thanked him and lay there, quietly enjoying tihe de 
licious feeling of my own fatigue. 
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'Tell me something/" said Freddie. "Was Freud ever 
psychoanalyzed? 9 

"No/* I said* "As a matter of fact, Freud wasn't even a 
Freudian.** 

"Any more than Marx was a Marxian, ehF* said 
Freddie, 

"Any more than Christ was a Christian," I said. 

Freddie nodded thoughtfully. "It makes you wonder if 
its worth being a great Jew/* 

"Well, it must be discouraging to die a great Jew/* I 
said, "and leave nothing better than those goddamned 
lans.*" My tone became somber. "I hope for your own 
sake, Freddie, the moral of all this is quite plain." 

"Don't worry,** said Freddie grimly. "I guarantee you 
there will be no FinHehoffians after me. I will see to that 
personally/* 

Thus reassured, I snoozed off again. When I awoke 
Freddie was peering into the bottom of Ms glass. 

"What are you thinking about? 9 * I said. 

"I was thinking about 'them/ Those nudnicks you 
mentioned. 9 " 

"And what is your conclusion, Freddie?* 9 

"My conclusion,** said Freddie, slowly, "is fuck them/* 

"Ah,** I said, "it would be my pleasure." 

But the nudnicks must have overheard us. For they 
were at that moment getting ready to do it to us* 

We arrived in London at eleven in the morning, got 
through the customs, left our luggage at the Savoy Hotel 
and walked into the Duchess Theatre Just in time to see 
Wendy Hiller make her entrance in the matinee per- 
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f ormance of her husband's adaptation of Thomas Hardy's 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles. It is still a pleasure to re 
member how she looked at that moment, her left elbow 
cocked awkwardly behind her back as she came down 
a short flight of stairs. She spoke a few lines tentatively, 
her expression anxious and uncertain. Freddie seized 
my arm and whispered, "Oh, she's perfect, perfect, I 
see exactly what you mean." 

We didn't stay beyond the first act. I wanted to bathe 
and change my clothes, as I had an appointment with 
Miss HOIer after the matinee. 

When I got back to the hotel, after my meeting with 
Miss Hiler, Freddie was so deeply immersed in a col 
lection of English racing magazines that he did not even 
hear me come in. Without looking up, he said, "Ah, these 
wonderful English mares. You ought to look into these 
breeding statistics. They're simply terrific!" 

He went on reading for a bit and then, reluctantly 
drawn out of his preoccupation by my silence, he said, 
"Well, when do I get to meet Killer?" 

"I suppose you can meet her socially any time. But 
she won't do the play," I said. 

"What!" cried Freddie, "I don't believe you, you're 
kidding!" I shook my head. "How could she possibly re 
fuse that wonderful part?" 

"I can tell you precisely how she refused it," I said. 
"Goddamned flatly." 

"But why?" 

"I know less about it than you do. She seemed very 
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much upset. But she couldn't have made it any plainer. 
She simply will not come to America to do the play." 
"Doesn't she like the part?" 

"She didn't make herself clear. Actually, nothing is 
clear about the whole business. I couldn't make out 
whether she'd read it and didn't like it, or whether she 
couldn't come for family reasons. She has two children. 
But once I was convinced that she just wouldn't play the 
part, I didn't press her. It was all very peculiar. It seemed 
to be a very difficult interview for her. And I couldn't 
help feeling sorry for her." 
"Well, this is a real blow," said Freddie, "isn't it?" 
"I haven't got it in me to phrase it so politely," I said. 
"I think it's what the doctors call 'terminal/'' 
"What do you think we should do?" 
"I'm damned if I know. I suppose we'd better get on a 
plane tonight for New York" 
"You really believe it's that cold, eh?" 
"It is, as far as Wendy Killer is concerned," I said. 
I'm frantic for sleep. Tm going in to take a little nap." 

I threw myself on the bed. I felt bone-tired but I 
could not fafl asleep. I recalled a phrase in one of 
Malraux's books, "The lingering, mortal illness of having 
loved a woman." And what, I wondered, if you love a 
woman you don't even like? That, roughly, was the way 
I felt at the moment about the prospects of The Heiress. 
We are all f amiliar enough with people who are ac 
cident-prone. Dr. Freud was able to explain this tend 
ency but neither he nor anyone else has been able to do 
anything about it Then there are the people, even more 
difficult to diagnose, who are afflicted all their lives 
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with plain bad luck They can buy the best stock in the 
market and it will go down. If they sell it short, it will 
go up. If they marry, they court disaster. If they remain 
single, they suffer agonies of loneliness. These are all 
marked people. One has only to look at them to recognize 
their condition, which shows up like stigmata. And it is 
obviously prudent to steer to windward of them. 

Why, I asked myself, didn't I steer clear of The Heif- 
ess? Theatrical people are nothing if not hunchy. The 
very sight of a manuscript gives a producer a feeling 
about it And he will say, *1 knew it was going to be a 
great script even before I read the first page. I could 
smell it* As with all myths, superstitions, and jokes, there 
is some truth in it 

I thought of the very first sight I had of the manuscript 
of The Heiress. It was bound in an old dun-colored 
cover, and I remember thinking it reeked of something 
unlucky. And after I finished reading it, I thought I 
could see suicidal tendencies in it, a hunch which events 
were to prove almost, if not quite, one hundred per cent 
correct 

That The Heiress did not quite succeed in killing itself 
may be ascribed by the pious to the intervention of some 
higher power. A psychoanalyst, on the other hand, might 
detect a flaw in its suicidal pattern, 

I was beginning to move closer to Mrs. Goetz, I 
thought that I too could say "We're deadl" 

I had slept for a couple of hours when Freddie woke 
me up and said, "We're due at the airport in an hour." 
I jumped off of the bed. **Give me ten minutes," I said. 
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I took a quick shower, changed my clothes and joined 
Freddie in the courtyard of the hotel. The taxicab was 
waiting and we were off. "What time does our plane 
leave?" I said. 

"Oh, we have lots of time." 

"What the hell are you so mysterious aboutF 

"Jeddo, I want you to take this like a man," Freddie 
said, "As a matter of fact we are going to New York in a 
roundabout way." I stared at Mm. "I thought it might be 
fun to go by way of Paris. After all, we're so dose." 

I couldn't help laughing. "What the hell are we going 
to Paris for, FreddieF* I said, 

"What does anybody go to Paris forF he said "Well 
get drank/* 

"What's the matter with getting drunk in London? It's 
far cheaper. Besides I don't feel charitable enough to 
ward the world to get drunk," I said, 

"Believe me, my friend/' said Freddie, "that feeling 
will pass." 

We spent two days in Paris. Perhaps we drank a little 
too much, but not too much too much, if I make myself 
clear. We saw "friends." We went to "places* We had 
"fun." And we had "laughs." A damned doll two days. 

We had plane reservations to New York for eight 
o'clock that Friday night. At six o'clock that evening, 1 
called the Savoy Hotel in London and got accommoda 
tions for the night It was now Freddie's turn to be 
flabbergasted. He was perfectly happy to cancel our 
reservations and go back to London. But he obviously 
thought 1 knew something that I hadn't told hint All 
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I said was that I had telegraphed Miss Killer to meet me 
for lunch the next day. 
Why had I done so? 

The honest answer is that I don't know. I suppose there 
was some hazy memory of Miss Hitter's emotional state 
when I had last seen her. And, though she had turned 
down the part definitely enough, the recollection of her 
somewhat disturbed manner, vague as all this may seem, 
was the sole basis of my decision to go back to London, 

At lunch the next day I told Miss Hitter that I could 
not help wondering if family obligations had played 
some part in her decision,, On the chance that my guess 
was somewhere near the truth, I proposed that her hus 
band, the playwright Ronald Gow, should come along 
with her to America as a guest of the management And, 
providing the pky was a success, we would also pay 
transportation charges both ways for her two children 
and their governess* 

Miss Hitter thought for a moment and then shook her 
head. She seemed to doubt that her husband, who was 
then at work on a pky, could be persuaded to go to 
America. I pointed out that FinHehoffe and I had reser 
vations on a flight leaving at two the following morning. 
There were still twelve hours left. Would it be possible 
to get her husband to come to London from the country 
so that she could discuss the matter with him? Then 
perhaps we could all meet at the Savoy after the 
evening^ performance, and arrive at a decision, one way 
or the other. 

We did meet for supper that evening. Mr, Gow, a 
quiet, sensitive man* made no effort to conceal his doubts 
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about the play. He also was of the opinion that Miss 
Hiller lacked the experience to do justice to the sheer 
technical requirements of the part But Mr. Gow was in 
no way disagreeable, 

And so the arrangements were all settled^ and FinHe- 
hoffe and I were on our way to the airport 

Miss Hiller would be available for rehearsal in two 



The matter of Miss Killer's contract having been set 
tled, I thought that the rest of my casting problems would 
be simpler. And that is exactly the way it turned out not 
to be. 

When I first discussed the part of Dr. Sloper with 
Basil Bathbcme, I was astonished to find him oddly 
nonwisomittai An extraordinarily fine actor, be had been 
buried for years in junk of one kind or another in HoEy- 
wood. But I remembered him in Gilbert Millers pro 
duction of The Captive by Edouard Bourdet, in which 
he gave as fine and touching a performance as I ever saw. 
Shortly thereafter he disappeared in California. 

Now if there was anything that Rathbone needed on 
his return to New York it was a good part And yet he 
seemed disinclined to play it. I wondered if his wife 
some aversion to the play, perhaps, who knows, 
Rathbone would be required to wear a beard, or whether 
she conceived the part of Dr. Sloper as too unattractive. 
I knew she had long been a resident of Holywood even 
before she married Eathbone. There are some odd comers 
one must have the courage to look into in these affairs. 

If men were bred as beautifully as thoroughbred horses 
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are, no doubt many of them would bear some resem 
blance to Basil Rathbone. To those who see something of 
the thoroughbred in that tall, elegantly made figure and 
something equine in the structure of that long, sensitive, 
narrow face, I can only say: Well it wouldn't hurt 
you to look a little bit like Whirlaway. 

In the Rathbones* house, in the empress-like presence 
of his wife, the actor seemed like a most gentle saddle 
horse. Miss Bergere had the commanding style of a first- 
class showman. When she mentioned Rathbone, she never 
referred to their relationship. She never said "My hus 
band* or "Basil" She always said "Mr. Basil Rathbone/' 
as though she were referring to an institution. 

Mrs. Rathbone now disclosed to me, over a cup of tea, 
that, as Ouida Bergere, she had been a very successful 
screen writer, having composed many of the screenplays 
her late husband, George Fitzmaurice, had directed. And 
she was frank to say that she thought the play needed a 
great deal of work. I said it would be a great favor to all 
of us if she would be kind enough to take the trouble to 
make some notes. 

"I should think that Dr. Sloper would be the sort of 
man who would send his daughter some flowers," she 
said. 

I made no reply to this somewhat enigmatic remark. I 
knew something of the reputation of Mrs. Rathbone as a 
Hollywood hostess. I had heard that there were literally 
hundreds of dollars worth of lowers disposed about the 
premises at even her most intimate parties. I realized it 
was only natural for her to feel that Dr. Sloper, who was 
obviously rich and distinguished, as the Rathbones had 
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been in California, should share something of her own 
magniicent style. And I must admit that I liked her ery 
much for that. 

A few days later Rathbone called me up to tell me that 
his wife had made some notes and done a little rewriting. 
And would I be free to come up that evening and discuss 
these things with them? I said I would very much like to 
bring the Goetzes with me, and the meeting was set for 
nine o'clock that night 

I immediately got in touch with Gus Goetz, who 
knew nothing of my previous interview with Mrs. Rath- 
bone, and explained that he and Mrs. Goetz might have 
a rather difficult evening ahead of them. And I cautioned 
him to impress it upon Ms wife that we could not afford 
to get into any controversy with Miss Bergere, because it 
was she who would probably decide whether or not 
Basil played the part. 

Gus said, "Do you suppose that she has actually been 
rewriting the playF* 

I said, "I haven't the slightest doubt of it" 

Gus laughed, "Jesus Christ!" he said. "Now I have 
heard everything,'' 

"You are dead wrong Gus," I said. "You have not 
heard everything. That won't come until tonight" 

That evening we sat in the living room of the Math- 
bone's apartment, wMch had been stripped for the sum 
mer. The windows were wide open but the air was 
stone dead. The Mghbal glasses were the only cool 
things in the house. 

For ten minutes Mrs. Ikthbone read from a formidable 
pile of yelow sheets on the table. The Goetzes and I sat 
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like statues. Rathbone leaned forward in Ms chair in an 
Hamlet-like attitude. 

Then suddenly Mrs. Rathbone stopped reading* 

Tin sure you get the idea/* she said. "Here, you can 
have all this.'* She handed the sheets across the table. 
"You are free to use anything IVe written/' 

"Yes/' said Rathbone, "perhaps it would be better that 
way." 

We thanked Mrs, Rathbone as warmly as the weather 
permitted and soon left the apartment 

Hie next day Rathbone came to my office and said 
that he was ready to accept the part of Dr, Sloper. But 
only on one condition. I would have to show Mm how 
tie doctor employed the stethoscope on himself. "That is 
the only piece of business in the play that utterly baffles 
me/* he said. It took only a moment to suggest how it 
could be done. And Rathbone promptly signed the con 
tract 

The first time I had ever read The Heiress, I had 
thought of Patricia Collinge for the part of Lavinia. The 
question was how could I persuade this exquisite actress 
to pky this rather tamely written part. In dealing with 
Miss Collinge, one is up against the knowingness not 
only of a first-rate stage actress, but also of a delightful 
writer whose short stories are known to all readers of 
The New lorker. 

It was actually as a result of reading some of those 
stories that I first met Miss Collinge, She had come to 
my office all keyed up in anticipation of a part that I 
would no doubt offer her* Slie was somewhat thrown 
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when I did not discuss her acting at all, but urged her to 

drop everything else and concentrate on writing a com 
edy for the theatre. 

And now she arrived in my office with the script of 
The Heiress that I had sent on to her. She wasted no 
time in preliminaries. "How can you offer me a miserable 
part like that, if you admire me as much as you say you 
do?" she cried. 

I asked her to sit down and let me discuss the part 
with her, but before I could open my mouth she said, 
"And the part is so wretchedly written." 

This remark proved to be the clue to my difficulty. 

She was completely bewildered when I said, "Miss 
Collinge, why don't you rewrite it yourself Y* 

"How could I possibly do that?" she said. "What about 
the authors? Surely they wouldn't stand for it?* 

"Don't worry about the authors/* I said. "They want 
you as badly as I do. They have no ilusions about the 
writing of this part. And I guarantee you that if you 
stay within the scenario of the pky, and don't tamper 
with entrances and exits, anything you do to improve 
the writing of the part will be considered a favor by all 
of us." 

She reflected on this for a moment and then said, "I 
must go back to Nantucket 111 spend the next ten days 
rewriting this part but I won't sign any contract until 
you have read it over and agree to let me pky it exactly 
as I see it" 

Ten days later she arrived with her rewritten version 
and I pushed the contract across the desk for her to 
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sign. "But you haven't read what I have written," she 
said. 

I said, "I gave you my word that I would accept it 
sight unseen/' 

"No," she said. "That makes me nervous. You must 
read it first" 

I swiftly read the freshly typed pages that had been 
inserted in the text and said, "Fine," and handed her 
my pen. 

"Don't you want to even discuss what I have done?" 
asked Miss Collinge. 

I said, "Believe me, Miss Collinge, it is really un 
necessary to discuss it. If you had written the part in 
Assyrian or in the symbols of calculus I would still di 
rect it in exactly the same way that I had planned all 
along and I am sure everything will come out all right." 

(How this worked out in the rehearsals is described in 
the final chapter, the contribution of Mr. Herman Shapiro, 
who was the stage manager of The Heiress.) 

Of all the horrors that there are in this world (and 
how they are proliferating these days), few can compare 
with that of trying to find a personable, talented, well- 
spoken young actor what used to be called a good 
young leading man. The age of the creep was coming 
on, as the age of the proletarian was going out, after the 
war. Marlon Brando, an oafish cartoon of virility, lay 
in the offing. 

Let no one mistake the therapeutic value of a first- 
rate leading man. He represents all the virtues which 
most men and all women crave. I spent twenty-five years 
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in the theatre without ever encountering even a sem 
blance of an actor of that kind, with lie notable ex 
ception of FranHin Delano Roosevelt His was the head, 
the voice and the manner of a tret-class star of the 
theatre. And, coming on the heels, as he did, of two 
dour-looking bit players like Calvin Coolidge and Her 
bert Hoover, he was wonderful medicine, as all leading 
men should be. And even when he raised his great body 
out of a chair on legs too frail to bear him, Ms very in 
capacity gave an added dimension of glamour and 
strength to his person. When I saw him in a newsree^ 
riding to the Inaugural beside the grim, tight-lipped 
Hoover, I found myself thinking, There goes Brown of 
Harvard on his way to the Yale goal post" 

Wei, poor FranHin Delano Roosevelt was dead by 
the time I was casting the part of Morris Townsend, so 
I had to turn back to the membership of the Actors' 
Equity Association* And I thought of the time 
George Kaufman and I were trying to ind a handsome 
young juvenile actor for a part in The Royal Fam%. We 
had almost as much trouble casting this one small part 
as we had for all the leading parts of the play put to 
gether. One night we had dinner together and I went 
off to one theatre to see a young actor, Roger Pryor, and 
Kaufman went off to another theatre to see an actor 
called Guido Nadso* When I arrived home after the 
theatre I found a telegram Kaufman. All it said 

was "Nadso Guido.** 

And that is the way things now Nadso Guido. 

The actor who had played the part of Town- 

send originally, in Mr. Serin's pnxluctioii, was Pfeter 
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Cookson. I frankly did not want him. Besides, I thought 
he had been completely misdirected in the earlier pro 
duction and it is much more difficult to redirect an actor 
than just to direct him. He had stood out in the part in 
the earlier production, but then he was not up against 
such talented people as Wendy Hiller, Basil Rathbone 
and Patricia Collinge. Nonetheless, in an actorish sort 
of way, he looked the part. 

So, having logically analyzed all these elements very 
carefully, and as a mark of respect to the legendary 
theatrical manager who, in reference to an actor he dis 
liked, sternly ordered his staff "Never let the son of a 
bitch into this office again unless . . . unless we need 
Trim,* I engaged Mr. Cookson for the part. 

When I arrive in hell, where I have reason to believe 
I am expected, I am sure that I shall not suffer from the 
climate. And when Dante passes through again, return 
ing, like some John Gunther, to bring the Inferno up to 
date, it will not be of me that he will ask, "Oh, how can 
you endure? . , /* 

Indeed, he is bound to report that I stood there en 
tirely apart from the agonized sinners writhing in the 
eternal flames, a figure unexpectedly cool, collected and 
perhaps even puffing on a Murad. And when he asks me 
to what I owe my indifference to the prevailing weather, I 
shall be able to say, "I owe it entirely to the four weeks I 
spent at the Biltmore Theatre rehearsing The Heiress. 9 ' 

The rehearsals themselves were fine. There was never 
a more intelligent or a more dedicated company of actors* 
And yet there could be no finer conditioning for an 
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eternity in hell than the September of 1947, when every 
record in the history of the New York Weather Bureau, 
for sustained, murderous heat, was broken. Day in and 
day out the temperature averaged ninety-five degrees, 
and the humidity never once failed to match it. 

It was as though we had spent four weeks in the steam 
room at the Biltmore Hotel. Everybody's clothes were 
soaked through, even before the day's rehearsal began. 
And the members of the company apologized if they 
even so much as touched one another. Rivers of sweat 
oozed from our faces, and visibly slid down our arms and 
hands and fell from our fingertips in audible plops on 
the stage floor. 

And the company, being mostly British, would not 
hear of air conditioning. The theatre is foil of old saws, 
and English actors, in particular, hold them in the high 
est esteem. And there is nothing quite so ominous as 
the saying: "Open cold, beware of colds/ 9 

In addition, they were nervous enough, they said, 
about facing a irst-night audience without the added 
worry that I might come down with some illness or other, 
from drinking cold pop, and possibly have to spend a 
couple of days in bed. I therefore gave up cold drinks 
and joined them in drinking scalding hot tea, which they 
always kept brewing on an electric plate somewhere 
backstage. And, in addition, I gave them my solemn 
promise to stay out of air-conditioned places. 

Every night after rehearsal I would go home, get into 
a warm bath, sleep for a while, then, when the water got 
too cold, I would add more warm water and sleep a 
little while longer. And in all those weeks there was 
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never the faintest whisper of a breeze. Even to breathe 
in that smothering atmosphere, which was like damp 
absorbent cotton, was a conscious effort. 

We tried rehearsing in the early morning but, as the 
nights were just as hot as the days, the theatre never 
cooled out, so that did not help. 

One day, when the thermometer on Forty-seventh 
Street showed 101 degrees, I broke my promise to the 
company. We rented an air-conditioned banquet room in 
the Astor Hotel for three hours at thirty-five dollars an 
hour. But after some twenty minutes of rehearsal in our 
steaming clothes, we were beginning to cough and sniffle, 
so we hurried back to our "grillroom" at the Biltmore 
Theatre. 

Living on a diet of hot tea, brandy and soda, and now 
and then a cup of soup, I managed to lose thirteen 
pounds. And I hardly needed to lose weight for the 
sake of my health. 

My fantasies about the manuscript of The Heiress 
grew more elaborate. I now realized that its inclinations 
were as much homicidal as suicidal. This, as it turned out, 
was not altogether a rash judgment. 



THE NIGHT 



It must have been a little before six o'clock, two 
hours before the curtain would rise on the premiere per 
formance of The Heiress,, when I fell asleep in my 
apartment. And I expected to sleep the night through. 
I had left a call for nine in the morning* 

When I was awakened by the telephone bell, there 
was enough light outside to make me wonder if it was 
twilight of one day or dawn of the next And I can still 
remember that it was an effort to lift the receiver off the 
telephone. 

It was Freddie, and his voice was gentle. "How are you* 
baby?" he said. "I hated to wake you up.** 

"Then why the hell did you do it? Is there anything 
the matter? What time is itT 

"The curtain's been up for ten minutes. And the show 
is going like a dream.** 

^Jesus Christ, Freddie, did you wake me up to tel me 
that the show is going like a dream?" 

TListen, baby, Tm asking you to do me a favor. My 
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nerves are all shot. If you'll just do this for me, I'll 
promise you on my sacred honor to do anything you 
ever ask of me* Please, please put on some clothes and 
come over here." 

"Freddie," I said, "you must be out of your mind. Why 
don't you take a slug of whiskey?" 

"That's what I mean/' said Freddie, "just come over 
here to Louis Terrassfs bar and sit with me and we'll 
have some drinks together." 

"I thought you were going to watch the show. Don't 
you remember how badly you wanted to be a producer? 
Even an Ass, Producer?" 

"Ill tell you the truth " said Freddie. "Tonight I don't 
feel like a producer or even an Ass. Producer, I feel like 
a little fellow far away from home*" 

I must, if I may, once more quote my friend, Lou the 
Pimp: "The little son of a bitch broke my goddam heart." 
(How I miss the tender note in Lou's voice when he 
said things like that. For poor Lou is gone. And the 
manner of his leaving this world is worthy of note. Lou 
never minded being called a pimp, although he quite 
rightly preferred the term "protector." But he was 
deeply humiliated to hear himself referred to as a flesh- 
peddler. This he took as an affront to Ms personal dignity. 
"How can anybody put me in a class with a Hollywood 
agent?" he cried. "I never screwed any of my own clients/* 
We tried to console him by assuring that there were 
some ethical agents in Hollywood, too. But this, oddly 
enough, only made him more bitter. He claimed that 
ethical agents were the worst double-crossers of all. He 
became so boring on the subject, that his friends finally 
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began to avoid Mm. Tils, in turn, only increased his 
melancholy. It was what is called a vicious circle, a circle 
which could be broken only by Lou himself. Morbidly 
sensitive as he obviously was, Lou proved himself a stout 
hearted fellow. One night, after spending the evening 
brooding over his stingers, he went home and, to the 
great regret of his many friends, shot himself to death.) 

I somehow managed to gather the broken pieces of 
my carcass in a heap and, having assorted them in some 
semblance of what passes for myself, I found myself, in 
a matter of a quarter of an hour, in a booth in the far 
corner of Terrassf s bar, completely screened by a pro 
jection on the wall so that while I could see everyone who 
came in nobody could see me. 

Freddie was in the theatre, but 1 had hardly sat 
down when Lucius Beebe walked in and imperiously 
called for a quick drink. 

"Lucius, 3 * I said, Daren't you a little late for an open 
ing nightr 

"Certainly Tm late," said Lucius. 'There's never a god 
damned thing happening in the first half-hour of a play, 
so I am late on principle. What the hell are you doing 
herer 

"I am sitting here with a bottle of brandy, something 
like Winston ChurcMl^ I said. **Why not join me? I 
will provide the refreshments and you can put up the 
matches. 3 * 

**A handsome offer,* said Beebe, as he brought his 
drink to my table, **l hope you won't feel offended if I 
tell you that I don't care if I never see your goddamned 
play. I heard it was impressively lousy up in Boston.* 
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"It was indeed," I said. "You're far better off here with 
me than sitting alone in some draft-ridden theatre among 
those professional coughers," 

So we played the match game and Lucius lost some 
forty dollars, I must say lie took his loss like a gentleman, 

He merely cursed me for about five minutes and then 
left for Bleeck's. 

At that moment the show broke for the intermission 

and there was a jam of thirsty people* Among them I 
saw Arthur Koesder who dranlc two straight whiskies, 
pell-mell, one right after the other, threw some change 
on the bar and rushed out He did all this in not more 
than five seconds, so that the whole operation resembled 
a nervous convulsion. 

Freddie was finally able to drag himself away from an 
adhesive group of well-wishers and come to my table. 

"Baby," he said, "I wfll love you all my life for getting 
over here. And the show is going like a house on fire. 
Don't you feel anything in the air?" 

"Yes, I do, Freddie," I said. "I feel tired." 

"Ah," said Freddie, "you re a living doll" He leaned 
over the table and kissed me. 

"Careful, Freddie," I said "Nobody knows our se 
cret" 

The buzzer had sounded for the second act and people 
were beginning to cross the street to the theatre. 

"Won't you come in with me and watch just five 
minutes of it?" he pleaded. 

"Why should I, when I can be just as unhappy where 
I am? Look, they're just about to dose the doors, Freddie 8 
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Let's have a division of labor here. You mind the business 
and rU mind the saloon/' 

Freddie was gone and the bar lapsed into silence. 
"They like it, Jed," said Terrassi "I heard some very 
nice comments." 

"Thank you, Lou/* I said. <c This brandy is beginning 
to hang on me. Would you mind getting me a tall glass 
and some soda?" 

From time to time Freddie came dashing across the 
street from the theatre with reports from the front I 
don't recall anything he said but I do remember his 
kissing his fingertips and rolling his eyes heavenward, 
like a stage Frenchman. 

Suddenly he came tearing in, grabbed my arm and 
began to pull me toward the door. "The curtain's coming 
down in one minute/* he cried* There's going to be a 
terrific ovation!" 

"There are always ovations, Freddie/* I said. *They 
don't mean a thing.* 

"This one will/' said Freddie. **I guarantee it* 

So I was dragged across the street and there was 
what I suppose can be called an ovation. The curtain 
rose and fell Some people say ten times, others say six 
teen. I was in no condition to count But these dem 
onstrations left me entirely indifferent What interested 
me, for the moment, was the sight of an unwholesome- 
looking figure coming up the aide. His request for open- 
ing-night tickets had been refused, and yet, with the eel- 
like suppleness of his kind, he had managed to get into 
the theatre. At that time and in that place, this irked 
me* 
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He was one of those beetle-like Hollywood creatures 
who, through an obscene but perfect logic which exists 
nowhere on earth except in Southern California, are 
destined to become eminent. Thus, having no eye for 
talent and no scouting experience, he became what is 
called a talent scout. He owed his "in" to his "con 
nections/' which he had acquired by doing "favors." He 
could get plane tickets when the plane was sold out. And 
he knew all the most desirable call girls in town, This 
was recognized by his employers as an unmistakable sign 
of high executive caliber. So this fellow should have be 
come a motion picture producer and eventually the head 
of a studio. And, as if to justify the iron laws of logic, he 
did become a motion picture producer and, for a brief 
period, the head of one of the biggest studios in Cali 
fornia, 

But, at the moment, all I could think of was how 
dearly I wanted to hit him on the jaw. And that is 
exactly what I did, while the audience shouted, "Bravo! 
Bravo! Bravo!** I like to think that one of those bravos 
was for me* 

There was an enormous crash of people at the stage 
door, so I went back across the street to the bar, where 
Freddie introduced me to whole platoons of sisters and 
brothers-in-law, and to clusters of nieces and nephews* 
And at last he presented me to his mother, a tiny old 
lady, whom I promptly took in my arms and kissed in 
the high style of Rudolph Valentino in his palmiest days. 
And I must say she kissed me just as heartily. 

As I pushed my way through the noisy crowd that 
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filled the saloon, I could hear her asking her boy, "Fred 
die, who is dis manF* 

Now for the second time within six hours, I was 
making my way east on Forty-seventh Street to my hotel 
Perhaps I should say I drifted up the street in a mild 
state of euphoria. It was one of the few times in my life 
when I felt thoroughly pleased with myself as a gambler s 
as an artist of sorts, and as a man. 

Only those few who have staked all their worldly 
possessions on a hundred-to-one shot and seen it come 
in can know what this feeling is like. 

Making a success of The Heiress, I must confess, gave 
me a little bit of the feeling of having played God. But no 
one can play God except the very finest Negro actors. 

As I crossed Sixth Avenue, I stopped at a newsstand 
and picked up a copy of the last edition of the World 
Telegram. I wanted to look through the financial pages. 
I owed some eighty thousand dollars, which I knew I 
could not possibly repay, federal taxation being what 
it is, from my profits and royalties. I had decided to 
borrow some money and buy common stocks, with every 
confidence that I would be able to pay off my obligations 
out of capital gains. 

(I have never been able to find out why we are taught 
not to count our chickens before they are hatched. For it 
is only before they are hatched that it is any real fun 
to count them at all.) 

This was so much on my mind that when I got 
home, tired as I was, I didn't undress and go to bed, 
but sat down in my living room and studied the prices of 
Du Pont, General Electric, General Motors, Brooklyn 
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Union Gas, International Business Machine and Dow 
Chemical. I was entirely absorbed in what I was reading 
and the events of the evening were now as completely 
forgotten as if they had never occurred. 

Nevertheless, I found myself, not long afterward, in 
the theatre again. This time I was almost suffocated by 
a mass of standees behind the orchestra rail as I watched 
a huge, cumbersome musical pky I had produced, 
through its opening performance. I was thoroughly em 
barrassed by the slowness of the affair, by the huge gap 
ing intervals between speeches, and by what seemed to 
me the most fatuous dialogue I had ever heard in a 
theatre. I kept wondering how I had ever let myself in 
for anything so revoltingly sentimental. I can still re 
member the heroine addressing her leading man as Rudi, 
and thinldng "This is worse than any Shubert musical I 
ever saw/* 

But all the people around me seemed to be wildly 
enthused. I cannot remember when I have been more 
depressed. 

Suddenly there was a stir in the crowd behind me, and 
an assistant stage manager tapped me on the shoulder 
and beckoned to me to come to the back of the audito 
rium. He whispered the bad news that one of the cast 
had just suffered a heart attack, and that they were 
waiting for me backstage with a make-up man so that 
I could go on and play the man's scene. Before I could 
ask what had become of the understudy, he had van 
ished down the aisle into a stage door from the audito 
rium, and swiftly, as though mesmerized, I followed 
him. 
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A valet was waiting to help me remove my clothes 
and get into costume and someone was making up my 
face. Hie whole business of getting me ready to go on 
was carried out swiftly and silently* And if my going on 
as an understudy on an opening night was a matter of 
apprehension to the company, there was no visible 
of it Everything went quite matter-of-factly. And as I 
stood there in the wings, waiting fear my entrance cue,, 
I was gkd to find myself without nerves. 

It has been almost forty years since I kst set foot CHI 
the stage as an actor. I was an end man in a children/ 
minstrel show. I could still remember my part 
word of it **Mx. Bones/" I said to the interlocutor, a a 
mouse ran out of my stove last night* **Did you 
himf* asked Mr. Bones. **No sir/* I said, "he was out of 
my range/* I turned an unbelieving f ace, with 

burnt cork, to the audience, which had me 

with a mighty laugh and a voEey of applause* 

But new I was on stage and things went very wel in 
deed. I was shocked for a moment by the glare of the 
and by the heat, but I to say my 

as though I had been speaking for 

This me. And I utterly by die 

of the actors around ma They Wee 

done in almost brazenly violent the 

painted a red^ the eyeballs a 

strange, hectic white in color, like the erf 
diseased. They were al with of 

ration, beads as and rcrand as of heavy 

oil. I had actors under lights a thousand 
I had even helped make up, yet that 1 was 
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actually one of them, under lights myself, and before an 
audience, eveiything seemed excitingly strange to me, 

I found myself, Bice all bit players, wishing my part 
were longer. Hereafter, I decided, I would always under 
study parts in my own plays, so that I could jump in and 
do them from time to time, I was so intensely happy 
that, for just a bare moment, I did not quite realize 
that anything gone wrong. 
1 had a cue! 

fire were coining up the street, their 

their bels ringing. The cue was re- 

to me, and now I felt completely lost as the 

of the bells louder and louder. I was in 

an as 1 the faces of the company 

me, like so many anguished suppliants in 

a by desperately pleading with me to 

speaL 

But I but the rising clangor out 

in the as it louder and louder and louder. 

The around me began to grow dim and 

1 **What a hell of a moment to faint 

. . .* 

dimly, it to me that this 

no fire It was something eke, but what it I 

not tell. Then I heard it ring once again. 
It was I that the sound I 

was the of a bell My eyes were closed 

as I for the telephone beside me 

but, the was not there, 

1 die telephone was on the 

side of my Then, with my eyes still closed, 
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1 reached my left arm for the telephone on that side. 
There was no telephone there s either. But the 
went on ? insistently. And then, at last, 1 my 

eyes. 

I was startled to find myself sitting on a 
a lamp* the I 

about me on the floor. It me a to con 

nect myself the 1 in the 

room of my srate^ and the only on 

the table my in the room* All this 

the bell slwply, I 

finally got to the bed, picked up the 
a voice I didn't 



1 said, Tes, who is 
Hie voice Tills is Ruth Goetz. 
the 
I 
She *The The tie 

are out." 
1 said, 

WeD," she said, *Wie 
1 said, do you is 

She 

a die I 

not be of her 

the of my 

1 *You this 

to be my of rest w 

^Weli* I to laxm,* she 

said, 
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I said, ^Wfaat do you I can do about it? Go 

Oer and die Times BuildingF* 

I a and I ran 

my over my forearm,, my skin like ice. It 

I I was. 

The halfway into my bed- 

the suddenly up 

the like tie of racing 

OH me, I the in the air 

out the at the street four- 

I wondering about the 

out of 

of one last 

of the of 

of a 

on the the 

air the of his whistling to 

my of a old 

to me; 

"When you 

in the 

you hat 

In am 

got blues. 9 * 

Hie The 

out of I at my It 

in the 

I 1 as to the 

on and get the 
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al 1 hadn't Mrs. the 

the weren't as as 

to hen . . . And, very I for the ele 

vator, or 1 got the it 

I would up and this was a 

The I the 

"Am I asleepF* 1 the 

The *No sir/* he That's my 

Ion > sir! 9 

I the few to Forty- 

Street, but I do the of the 

as I tip the the 

1 did not die 

I got to the 

As I sat on a in the 

the 1 the of an 

one of the as I 

reiew 1 not for in 

accuracy. 
I in the 

not be as as But I 

it 

I sat in foyer, a by 

the and erf the and 

1 of the in 

the on Ms to the 

of a in the of the 

1 in the to B0 re- 

10 1 had or at 

I on tie of the Yet, 

the of re- 
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porters, not by any means Hazlitts, Beerbohms or Shaws 

as dramatic critics, but, beyond question, honest decent 

enough men. And, regardless of the words they had put 

on paper, It was plain that they were f atally unimpressed. 

But after all, I been aware right from the be- 

of aH the hazards involved in producing The 

Wei then, I not taken into account the 

possibility of unfavorable reviews? The answer is: no. I 

was sure^ sure, of my company, of the play, and of 

my own work. I was never more sure of anything in my 

life of the and unqualified success of The 

I to an question: 

I so 

say fife is at a ebb at o'clock in the 

I enough, 1 still 

felt to the no way of 

I possibly have 

so 
They had all meFreddie and Gus Goetz 

and and Collinge they 

me . . , I if I 

face or The of 

the pages calmly prepar 

ing to to buy 

me out loud* Hie night 

at me the of his the 

veiy occurred to 

And the I ft, the more I 

felt I had a out 
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I was on air I the 

to go back to my I an 

friend of giving me a fill of 

tablets. 1 into the of my 

opened the chest 

The wasn't 

Then I 1 the 

they too of my I 

but I hadn't wanted handy. Now I re- 

1 

I a thorough search of the I 

drawers, bags. I like 

is to leave on a is 

ready. is and up for die to 

up. 

are all in their order. The 

are in The is 

But something is 

Ah! I went to one of the There, far in 

the comer of the top shelf, I felt my 
it 
Now I a 

All of 

to me to . * * 

But at this I felt 

but 1 get so The de 

lightful 
1 a of and to the 

at a 1 

ing a but it it 

be if I at a of 
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one, I would take two, take a sip of water, take two 
more, take another sip of water, and I remember a feel 
ing of pleasure that I could manage it so weli I recall 
wondering if I had made it clear in my wil that I wanted 
my ashes scattered in the Gulf Stream between Florida 
and the Bahamas. But somehow it didn't seem to matter 
now. 

I must have swallowed a dozen of the pills, when sud 
denly I was shaken with a fit of coughing. I tried to hold 
my breatk But the cughing only became more violent 
And then evoything began to come up as though a 
stomach pump had been put down my throat The pills, 
and die brandy that I had been drinking at Lou Ter- 

s place. 

In the midst of this convulsion, with everything but my 
coming rap, in the midst of al this retching, slobber 
ing, I found myself gasping with 
I a of myself roming 
into probably the result of 
clerical error, al the angels, like so many 
crows, crying. 
Who 

Who was Atkinson? 

When I draw an even breath, I saw that I 

my clothes; that the loor and the 

a I got a towel cleaned everything 

up, 

I took off my and tamed on the shower, And > 

having at last myself* I tamed the water 

to cold. As I stood in the cold water my 

mind grew sharp and clear. I dried myself and got 
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fresh pajamas. Then I sat down CM my and 
against the headboard, I to 

And I did think. 1 clearly. 1 

saying that even if al the in York 

could conceivably gang up to destroy a P^ a J ft 

would no more a or ten to 
their by the effect of of But 

did 1 really believe I 

1 recalled my Oar Tenon. It is not 

generally known ia the Our T0u?n 

played in Boston before its in York, it lost 

over ten And for no 

the in too to 

what 

The reviews 

the on the 

to New York 

the play was a of At no 

during was I ever in 

Town of die preciously of die 

nor did I for a 

its as a of art in New York, 

But I not to cm in and no 

in New York the 

on 

So I in 

he in tie of a a 

Ina Tins to in 

at the for the 

1 to he 
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should let me open Our Town at that theatre a week 
from Saturday night for a single performance. 

Miller couldn't believe his ears. **My God!" he cried ? 
**you would be out of your mind to open for a single 
night at the Henry Miller Theatre. And even if you had 
the greatest success in the world I would have to put 
you outy because I have a contractual obligation to pre 
sent Ina in my own theatre. It's an open secret that Ina 
doesn't like me and I don't think she cares particularly 
for die pky, but she loves the Henry Miller Theatre. 
And 1 haven't the slightest doubt she would quit the 
pky if I to book another theatre, and she would 

have every to do so." 

"Gilbert, I all this-* I started to say, but 

CM 

**And you do on Saturday night and get 

on morning. Where are you 

to pky nightF 

"I worry too much that, Gilbert. In 

tie Town would be on every front page 

in New York just ourselves, Gilbert^ 

you have, a without a success 

or a a theatre?* 

There was a and said, *Jed, 

you've got the of a And 111 tel you 

111 do. Ill you the for nothing. There 

wffl be no for the the box office, the stage 

the m be to you as my guest* 

*Wefl, GflberC I T to lose eighty- 

on the and 1 will have to 

pay die dollars for not 
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the So^ the cfr- 

cumstanceSj 1 will not you, I 

your offer demur/* 

^What I can't "is 

can be in 

saw the in me it 

"Didn't you know," I "that is the 

of 

"Naturally," said TThat is I am 

"I you, Gilbert, but the 

have to to be in Georgia.** 

As a of record^ me the 

day me to 

CM tour. This > of me 

at Ms I 

But I of that 

if 

not her 

Wei, Our Town to in die 

but, in Wellington's it a 

the York 

is They the Critics* 

not to Tot0n but to a 
not an 

(An to the of die 

of this an the of 

in he is as the 

of the of so 

in it he had it into for 
a 
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"In the light of what you have written here/* said the 

Observer, "this would seem rather odd.** 
"Well," said the unnamed producer, "it is not as odd as 

it seems. What is really odd is that Mr. Wilder very much 
disliked my production of Our Toum. 

TLet us not mention names please, 3 * said the Observer. 
*Mr. Wilder does not mention your name and I don't 
think it is right for you to mention his. Let's keep this on 
an impersonal level Just refer to him as the Author/* 

^Your point is well taken," said the unnamed producer. 

**I want to it plain," said the Observer, "that thus 

far I cfon*t believe a word you say. Certainly, of all the 
productions you did. Our Town was the most universally, 
the most lavishly praised Hie Author coold not possibly 
have disliked it* 

*Tes/* said the producer, *1 am afraid I used 

die He did not it, he detested 

it And Ms reached shrill heights on the 

night in Bincetoa all further eoimmuiication 

us lapsed* Use Author was IK* even remotely in 

my the was in Boston." 

Ton no no conf erences in 

the erf in BostonF* 

**Hot a word, not even so as a gesture." 

"But your at the Henry 

Theatre off didn't it?" asked the 

Observer. 

*Ye, That is, as far as the Author concerned. The 
good to the Shuberts to 

me the Theatre at an increase of per 

of the over what they had 
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offered me for an old doss house called the 4Qth Street 
Theatre, It was one of the few mistaken Judgments the 
Shuberts ever made.** 
"How do you mean that?* 

*I mean that they made a bad bargain for themselves, 
Utey thought they were getting a success. They 

were rather rudely by what followed. Except for 

a period of four after the pky won the Pulitzer 

Prize ? when the did good but not sellout 

the weeHy receipts stayed on a very mediocre levei Ex 
cept for period of the 

Its 
New York In the 

It cm an of 

ive a and it to ask 

the to a cut in in to at aE 

It is a of but for the 

I to get the 

the not run at aDL the 

out a lot of money.* 
"This is news, 1 * the TLoke 

I it for a 

*That is a to me as a 

did it you to the cost of the 

production?* 
*Let me put it to you this way/* the 

- At one in the of its 

a of the still 

six IE the hole** 
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**Why did you keep it going in the face of bad busi 
ness?** 

**Why do men "buy furs and jewels for unrewarding 
women? We must assume it is because they love them." 

*1 must say/* said the Observer, "all this doesn't make 
a very edifying spectacle." 

"Oh," said the producer airily, "there are all sorts of 
indignities in the theatre. But there are compensations of 
a sort For example, that tour of Our Town gave me an 
insight into the breakdown of sectionalism in our country. 
You recall that the show lost some ten thousand dollars in 
Boston." 

T still shudder to think of it," said the Observer, 

T0on*t let it get you down/* said the unnamed producer. 
m l have a charming revelation to make to you. OUT Town 
the same amount of money in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Almost to the penny! Isn't it consoling to dis 
cover that our great country is not culturally asymmetri 
cal? Would you like to know how much the show lost in 
LoadoaF 

Hie Observer Ms head and gave a great sigh. He 

perceptibly* 

Then Our Town really not a commercial success," 
he plaintively. 

*You be more wrong, 9 * said the unnamed pro 

ducer* It was and a anmnercial success 

for the Author." 

There a long silence. 

T suppose," said the unnamed: producer, "'there is 
nothing in the world earful than what is called an 
success. 5 *) 
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Now I went over the box office history of The 
before the opening of the play. We had opened for 
business exactly two weeks before die premiere. The 
day we took in about one hundred thirty dollars. The 
second day we took in not quite one hundred Iffy dol 
lars. On the third day we took in a little less on the 
second day. So that in the first three days, we in 

less that five hundred dollars across the box win 

dow. 

I had never experienced a box office as 

as that. With a cast included Wendy Hiller, 
Rathbone Patricia CoUfnge, I puzzled^ in 

the of the history of the tryout six 

before* 

cm of we 

our to an of 

five the of the (1 re 

served the for our His 

of in the Navy 

in the at 

York University; 

in the 

the sort of one de 

scribe as yet, 0n the 

we in one at the box 

of the 
to a on the day our 

an 

of five we did We 

in 

at this 1 the rest of 
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the reviews would be, but even if I assumed they were 
good (and, in the event, they turned out to be more 
than good), I was nevertheless up against the popular 
belief in the theatre that the Times and Herald Tribune 
alone represent, especially for the kind of literate play 
The happens to be, about 80 per cent of the 

critical power of the entire metropolitan press. And of 
that 80 per cent, the influence of the Times is supposed 
to be decisive. 

If this turned out to be true, what immediate effect 
would it have on our box office fortunes? What would be 
the effect on the management of the theatre, which 
might be tempted to book in another play rather than 
sweat it out with us while we tried to build up our box 

To unfamiliar with show business practices, 

1 to add that every contract between the manage- 

of a play and the theatre-owner has what is called 
a *stop dause.** When you do not reach a certain figwre 
in the receipts in any consecutive two weeks, your lease 
is to cmoeHatiaQ. 

In this particular case, the manager of the theatre, 
the Barney Hawans, happened to be a very dear 
erf mine. And I was sure lie would do everything 
in his power to help us; but he was merely an employee 
of Warner Brothers, who owned the theatre. And to 
Warner Brothers, far away in California, the life or death 
of a play Ike The would mean less than nothing. 

Then my thoughts turned back to the audience in 
the theatre that night Of the eight hundred and some 
odd people there, one hundred and iffy were connected 
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with the press, with perhaps another hundred friends 
of the management and cast. That left about six hundred 
people who were there on their own; and their fervent 
enthusiasm at the end of the play what about that? 
Could that solid demonstration have been nothing but 
exhibitionism or sheer first-night affectation? Was it 
possible that the people in the audience that night who 
flung their arms around me and shouted their congratu 
lations could they have had private reservations? Could 
they too have seen and felt what, so obviously, Barnes 
and Atkinson seemed to have seen and felt? 

I thought not, I have seen audiences come out of a 
theatre after an indifferent Erst night and their behavior 
was nothing like what I had witnessed only a few hours 
before. They say things like, **WeH I liked it," or "I 
say I found it very interesting, really I did. . . And 
then those spurts in the box office receipts after each in 
vitation performance I could not get them out of my 
mind. I sat there on my bed for quite a long time. Then 
I thought, "We will beat those bastards.** 

I left a call for a quarter of eight in the morning, 
put out my light, and went to sleep. 
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Godr muttered Mrs. Goetz as she Gus 
walked into my apartment at nine o*clock that morning. 
Tfibis looks more like a celebration than a wake,** 

She stared somewhat sourly at the steaming 
of ham, bacon, and scrambled eggs that the rocan-service 
waiter had Just brought in. 

*I we're going to blow it, at least well blow it in 
style," I said. So along with BiH Doll, our press agent, 
and Freddie Finklehoffe, who had arrived only a few 
minutes bef ore, we sat down to a hearty breakfast 

At that moment afl of us except Freddie were 
broke ? but oddly enough I felt buoyant It 

to be alive. Although Freddie still in a 
of shock, and the obviously 

Do!* a sturdy fellow with square Scandinavian 

a real pro in his business* coolly provided the back 
ground for the disaster us. 

First he reassured us about all the reviews 

he either or to 
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the newspaper offices. They were, as we had expected^ 

extraordinarily good. They were, in fact; good enough to 

the in the the Herald Tribune 

like fantastic plot us. But that was, of 

course, obviously 

It on the of the day of our open 

ing, Bill, Mrs. Howard Barnes, who, like her hus- 
band* also employed by the Herald Tribune, had 
by the owner of the paper, Mrs. Reid. This 
evidently come as a shock to Barnes, who was known 
to be of a favorite of that great lady. 

I had of this when, following the 

of Percy a and a polished 

for the dramatic critic 

of the I was to to the 

by the to give 

my a for 

1 don't to the that 1 was fre 

quently on of this Mud* But in a rather 

we had at hours in 

a favorite of the Trib 

une 1 a 

and the theatre. 
The he the 

in a or 

the be to a of the 

"Well,* I w the two of 

are Bill of the Cleveland and 

Norton of the Port, but you couldn't pos- 

get He is one of the best-paid news- 
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paper men in America. Besides that, he can write about 
anything he wants, and go anywhere he wants to. And 
he has a house on Lake Erie that he loves* I don't believe 
you could possibly tempt Mm to come to New York** 

**Yes, w said Parsons slowly, *%e have rather gathered 
that" 

"About Elliot Norton/* I continued, I can tel you 
to nothing. He is a first-class man but I haven't the 
faintest idea how he would feel about coming here." 
Parsons was silent, so I continued, TBut I can't help 
thinMng that if you take somebody from the outside you 
wiH be hitting Dick Watts an awful wallop. I guess, like 
everyone else, I took it for granted that if anything 
happened to Percy, Dick would naturally inherit Ms 
place/* 

*Tes, I know that,* said Parsons, w and I am quite con 
cerned about Dick 9 * He reflected for a moment and then 
he said something that astonished me. 

"Have you ever thought o writing dramatic critidsmf 

I stared at him in unbelief* 

**Good God, are you offering me the job?" 

"Not realty," he said 1 just won- 
you'd about it* 

Td first," 1 said 

*Whatf* Parsons in obvious unbelief* "Do you 
that?* 

"Certainly 1 it. For one I am not ignorant 

die to write about it And Fd face 

the horrible Chinese torture spend a 

a year in the theatre." 
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"But Jed/* murmured the poor man, *I thought you 

loved the theatre.** 

*The good gigolo's supposed to give his best services 
to Ms patroness, 9 I said. "It isn't at all necessary to love 
her. I have never felt anything more for the theatre than 
a lifelong irritation.** 

I am Parsons somehow didn't believe me. 

**There*s feeling here that Howard Barnes would 

be for the job than Dick would/' he said. 

"Well," 1 "I don't think Howard is in a class with 

any of view.* 9 

*Unf0itunately^ Parsons, ^there's considerable 

for Mm.* 

1 this support came from. 

I Watts the story of my meet 
ing he "Of It was Mrs. Reid 
Barnes," Watts, who had served as dramatic 
for on the Tribune, was now 
the fob for the York Port. 
Tit was a you know,** he continued. **Very 

on my behalf was the de- 
in my a Job on the paper. But in the 

he "Mrs. got her way. 9 * 

I had Watts had left 

the 1 that he the atmos- 

a and had preferred the 

of the 

is the of some light 

on had and he did so the greatest 

"You see, I left the he said. 
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M l was dismissedr He actually beamed, as though he 
relished the memory, "As I suppose I should have 
for an act of disloyalty to the paper. 19 

"Oh, come off it, Dickf I said. 

Dick was now kughing very hard. "Realty/* he said, 

"it's quite true. You see when the war broke out, I was 
anxious to get into service and I was offered a Job in the 
Office of War Information. Of course I promptly ac 
cepted, and left almost immediately for Ireland I 
stayed throughout the war. The simple fact is that Mrs, 
Reid regarded my going into the O.W.L as MI act of 
disloyalty to the Herdd Tribune. So when I 
from the service in 1945, Howard had my fob 
and I was just out** 

"Ah/" I said, **then Howard got the Job as a for 

your war services! 5 * 

"Tbafs it/* said Dick, ^that's exactly the way it hap 
pened.** 

The reader must not be misled into the belief that I am 
about to make a case against Mr. on the 

of this story. I am merely trying to that if that 

same reader^ providing he is still with me, the 

pardonable ambition to be a critic, or if he 

should by chance have an 

who would be wiling to do to get free 

tickets to the theatrewell, it be 

to study this case history with care. 

But on that day of the opening, 29, 1947, 

the firing of Mis, Barnes the of which 

around among in Times Square was 
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only the first and perhaps the least of Mr. Barnes's mis 
fortunes, 

For when he got to the theatre there occurred a very 
rare accident, infinitely small In Itself, but bursting with 
all the power of one of those microscopic electronic de 
vices that are used to trigger the most Impressive hydro 
gen bombs. 

First, I ought to explain that the seats occupied by 
dramatic critics at New York premieres are fixed, and 
even sacrosanct. The critic for the Herald Tribune, for 
example^ occupies the aisle seats In the third row. These 
are numbered C i and C 3, even as the seats of the 
New York critic are D i and D 3, Immediately be 

hind of the Tribune, so must they re- 

main, the on Keats's grecian urn: 



old age this generation waste, 

Xhoii remain, in midst of other woe . . .* 

Now, as Mr. came into the theatre In the early 

of that day ? stiH trying, one may suppose, to ac 

commodate to the bitter events of the day, he 

up his tickets at the box office 

and to the doorman. But when the usher 

escorted him not to C i and C 3 but to seats C 5 
and C 7, violently. The usher then 

showed the stubs were marked C 5 and 

C 7, whereupon he rushed out into the lobby^ and some 
what truculently demanded Ms proper seats* 
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The box office men were, of course, utterly horrified* 
Clearly they were responsible for the mistake^ but ob 
viously they had no way of knowing to whom they had 
sold the sacred chairs. And even if they could ind the 
people who had purchased them, now that the curtain 
was only seconds away from going up ? they could not 
possibly do anything about it 

And here was the dramatic critic of one of the great 
newspapers of New York, clearly beside himself with 
rage and threatening not to cover the show at all 

But somehow, after a long, loud acrimonious wrangle, 
Barnes was finally induced to accept the two to die 
immediate left of his accustomed place. 

Yet even now Mr. Barnes's trials were still far 
being over. 

The house lights were going down slowly as the 
ing critic lowered himself into Ms chair, and a faint 
glow from the footlights appeared at the of the 

curtain* It was at this moment that Mr. Brooks Atkinson, 
firmly established in D i, having observed the 
agitated manner in which his colleague Ms unac 

customed place, permitted himself a He 

across Mrs. Atkinson's seat and tapped Mr. on the 

shoulder and whispered, "Howard, have you the 

H Tribune, tooF 

Barnes, according to Bill DoH, was the first 
man out of his seat when the curtain fell Obviously he 
was anxious to get back to Ms and Ms 

duty as a conscientious, honorable critic. 

And here is the little review wMch he wrote; 
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Old Lace, But Tattered 

The story-telling talent of Henry James flickers feebly 
in "The Heiress." The Ruth and Augustus Goetz adap 
tation of Ms novel, ^Washington Square, 5 * talks itself 
to a standstill at the Biltmore Theatre. Despite the all- 
out efforts of such artificers as Wendy Hiller, Patricia 
CoUinge and Basil Rathbone, and the stately staging 
of Jed Harris, it is a soporific show. There are moments 
when a doomed romance between the rich daughter of 
a doctor and what used to be known in the play's period 
of 1850 as a fortune-hunter, has poignant and arresting 
statement. After seven extended scenes in which 
the principals discuss the situation, it is as limp as a 
rag doll 

* 

There is authority along with the boredom in this 
reconstruction of manners, conventions and 
frustration a hundred years ago. Occasion 
ally, the authors have pitched their lines to a ringing 
key of bittersweet tragedy. When they have done so, 
the have all the overtones of color 

are so niggardly offered in the 
The to the first act, which inds the 

because her suitor thinks that she wil 
be cut off from a $20,000 income, is admirably and 
ruefully in the climax,, when she gives the 

the These of telling make- 

to **The Heiress** a satis 

fying 
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Harris must have been genuinely bewitched by the 

script. Although he is one of the shrewdest 

in the theatre, he has directed this Fred F, 

production as though it were a Chekov 

From the standpoint of the spectator, it was a very 

bad idea. The best that has been contrived in the way 

of staging is having several of the 

backs on the audience, or introducing 

noises designating the passing of and 

carriages on the square. For most of the "The 

Heiress** settles for stilted chit-chat the 

of the tide, her properly sceptical father, a 

Lochiavar and a fatuous aunt 

* 

Wendy Hiller, who may be to 

in the current "I Enow Im 

struggles with a tough role an 

in the chief part. She achieves of old 

sentiment., but she is generally reduced to 
ing and tatting. Miss Collinge is as the 

who wishes an ungainly to get her of 

piness, even with a rogue. Peter Cookson the 

calculating suitor in a strictly 
and Rathbone waggles a a of 

conviction as papa. "The Heiress* a 

and perhaps consequential It 

it right up to point of ennui 

I had listened to this story of Mr. Doffs Eke the on 

trial for murder who so with the 

extraordinarily brilliant summation the 
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making that he completely forgot that it was going to 

lift him neatly into the electric chair* 

As though from a far distance, I could hear Mrs. Goetz 
suggesting that the box office men in the Biltmore Theatre 
should be Bred. To this suggestion, according to my 
recolection, there was no response. 

But of course what we really wanted to know was Just 
what had happened to Brooks Atkinson. "Surely/* 1 said, 
**hh wife wasn't fired, and obviously he wasn't in the 
wrong seati* 

"WeD," said Bill, **poor Brooks had a kind of a bad 
time of it last night After he got through with his review 
eveiybody on his staff told him he was dead wrong, and 
that the pky would be a big hit 9 * 

1 said, **Who is everybody?** 

**Sam Zolotow, Lewis Nichols, and Al Hirschf eld,** said 
Bill, **and I gather that Brooks was a little unsettled by 
the reaction he got from his own people." 

TJut Jesus Christ!** I said. "How can you explain his 
writing a review like that? After all, Brooks is a really 
superior man.** 

"Wdy said Bill cautiously, **as I understand it, Brooks 
spent the weekend reading Henry James's novel. And I 
guess he must have been expecting to see the novel put 
on the stage, word for word." 

At once the air was fflled with outraged cries from 
the authors and from my partner. It is perhaps too much 
to expect, but a reviewer is supposed to come to the 
theatre with a fresh, open mind. 

Only I spoke quietly. But I know that I spoke with 
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deep conviction, and not entirely without charity. That 
poor, miserable son of a bitch,** I said. 

By this time, of course, we had finished breakfast, and 
the waiter had removed everything. AM the information 
that Bill Doll had furnished us was like giving a man 
dying of cancer a clear clinical picture of how the dam 
aged cells in his body were proliferating. Understanding 
the process is hardly likely to keep him from dying of it. 

The great big question was what was going to happen 
at the box office? It had already been open for the 
half-hour. So we telephoned Lou Harris, the treasurer, 
who reported that not a single ticket had been sold at 
the window. We could, of course, shrug this off. It 
was still too early to tell how badly we had dam 

aged, but there could be no question of the cMliag ef 
fect of the reviews in the Times and the 
When a play is a hit, the ticket buyers are up be 

fore the box office opens. 

Meanwhile, I ordered Doll to run the Ward 
review from The Sun in the following day's 
to use a photostat of the New York Post's review by 
Richard Watts in the f olowing morning's Trifr- 

une. 

It is with pleasure that I record the I wrote 

over Watts's review: 

A <rf by 

J% for 
Tears 

of the 
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Before Bill Doll left, many other advertising and pub 
licity arrangements for the following days were very 
swiftly completed The Goetzes had gone, and Freddie 
and I took a taxi to the Biltmore Theatre. 

Although it was getting on toward noon, the lobby 
of the theatre was deserted. Lou Harris threw up Ms 
hands and said, "I can't believe it** Artie Wright, the 
assistant treasurer, could only shake his head in misery. 

For want of anything better to do or say, we walked 
across the street to Louis Terrassf s bar. Everybody spoke 
softly and commiseratingly to us, as though there had 
been a death in the family. Freddie had ordered a double 
Scotch, and after tossing it down in a very stylish man 
ner, he sang very softly, 

"Tefl all the boys on Forty-second Street, 

I will soon be 



and then he added, TProbably somewhere in the base 

ment** 

A customer walked in, ordered a drink and said to the 
bartender, *WeQ, youll be doing some business tonight 

1 understand you got yourself a nice big hit across the 
street* 

*Wefl,* said Freddie, Tiere is the one man in New 
York who doesn't read the Philadelphia Inquirer* 

^What show are you talking about?" I asked the man. 
"Why, The Heifen he replied, indicating the theatre 
across the way. They're all talking about it" 
That's funny,'* I said, **we heard it was a 
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"Flop, my ass!" he said, "did you see the Mirror this 
morning? Bob Coleman says It's a hell of a hit!" 

Freddie stared at the man as if he were a loony* 

"Please try and be calm, sir/* he said gently, "but who 
is Bob Coleman?** 

*Tfbu mean to tell me you never heard of Bob Cole- 
man?" shouted the man. His voice rose even higher. ""Bob 
Coleman is the greatest dramatic critic in America!" 

I nodded sympathetically and exchanged a glance with 
Freddie. 

**Do you suppose he means Coleman Andrews?" I 
asked, 

^Coleman Andrews?** repeated Freddie. "Do you 
the tax manF* 

I shook my head. **The only man 1 ever knew Its 
that description was a wonderful old Chinese 
named Long Tack Sam. w 

c< What the hell is the matter with guys?* 

the man to the bartender. 

"Quiet!" roared Freddie, pointing the street to 

the theatre. 

Sure enough, there was vaguely 

a line of perhaps four or five at the 

window across the street This odd, for I had not 
noticed a single into the 

for a moment I thought of the visions 
in the desert are supposed to see, so I the 

window to the open door. There no it. 

There was a line of sorts, I only that 

people were not among the paltry few who 
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seats in advance and were now clamoring to get their 
money bade 
We strolled across the street and ran into Rube Bern- 

stein, our company manager, behind whose large Indian 
features dwelt the soul of a tenderhearted small boy. 
"We can't be counted out yetl* cried Bube dramatically. 

But the line suddenly petered out and vanished. It 
looked as if a party of friends had decided to play a 

grisly, practical Joke on us by creating a brief illusion 
of box office interest And again all was quiet. Lou Harris 
surveyed the racks bulging with tickets and said, "That 
matinee tomorrow looks awfully heavy. I don't think 
we Ve sold a dozen seats for itF 

Freddie and I decided we might as wel have some 
lunch. We would have liked to go to Toots Shor's or 21; 
these establishments are not unpleasant places to drop 
into when you have a hit So we went to Gflhooley's on 
Eighth Avenue and looked at the early editions of the 
evening papers and, as good as those reviews were, some 
how we did not find them consoling. 

When we got back to the box office I found that I had 
had a call from Sam Zolotow of the Times. 

had been leg man in the dramatic department for 
a long, long time, He had come to the Times as a boy, 
had become a husband, then, in due time a father, and 
even a spry and agile grandfather, and he had remained 
aH that 'time in the same fob. Dramatic critics had come 
and gone,, but Sam stayed on. His tenure on the staff 
had something of a geological aspect He had not only 
stayed on, but he had gradually mastered a somewhat 
elegant prose style in his dramatic column^ studded with 
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semiprecious words like ^circa 5 * and "anent." In his own 

way he had become, over the years, even more repre 
sentative of the Times than Mr. Sulzberger, at on 
Broadway. And he had accomplished all this without 
marrying into the Ochs family, 

I called the Times. Sam greeted me warmly. a jed^ 
he said, *Tve got some great for yon." 

I said, a Sam, IVe already had great 

the Times. 1 don't think I would care for any 
Just now/* 

^Ah, you don't understand/* Sana. "Brooks is 
to do something to make up for his review.* 

"HowF 1 said. 

TSe's going to do something/* Sam, "that has 

never been done before by any critic in 

He is going to run the reviews you got in 

Sunday's Times, right in his own column." 

I made no comment 

Sam was incredulous, ^Jed/* he cried, **didn*t you 
I saidr 

I said, "Yes, I did." 

"Well, aren't you Don't you a 

terrific thing for to doF 

I said, *TeI he can go to 

Sam's voice to be on the erf 

"Jed," he cried, *Tm a 

over backward to try to be fair! 3 * 

"Sam,* I said, **I dbtft he I 

don't care what he on All 1 

is what he tell 

for me that the he for a 
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play, he should walk into the theatre with an open mind 
and report nothing more or less than what happens on the 
stage. And teU him never to try to second-guess his bet 
ters. He must learn to catch up on his reading after 
the show, not before. And, for God's sake, tell Mm I'd 
like to know if he spent the night before he got married 
with a book on comparative anatomy.** 

"Brooks Atkinson/* said Sam fervently, "is one of the 
finest men in the world." 

"That is true, Sam, and I am very fond of him. Un 
fortunately,'* I said, I can't feel the least bit grateful 
to Mm, however disappointed you may be in me. Brooks 
may very wel have Idled this show. The fact that he did 
it out of stupidity rather than out of malice is no comfort 
to those most vitally concerned. And if this show should 
get over, it will owe nothing whatever to what Brooks 
writes or doesn't write on Sunday.** 

"Wei,** said Sam, "I wish you wouldn't ask me to 
report those things to Brooks, I know you can't mean 
them" 

"But I do mean them, Sam. You can tell Brooks that 
it is a matter of complete indifference to me what he 
does on Sunday.** 

I felt sony for Sam when he said good-bye. But I just 
was not Christian enough to feel sorry for Atkinson. 

Meanwhile, more people were coming up to the box 
office window, not in great numbers but with an incon 
sistency just tantalizing enough to leave some doubt that 
the destractive power of the Times and the Herald Trib 
une might still possibly be overcome. And those deadly 
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ticket racks seemed as solid as they had been in the 
morning. 

With Bill Dol and Rube Bernstein I drew up a list of 
people to be invited to the theatre that evening as guests 
of the management. Even making out such a list was to 
me a sign of surrender, so I gave orders to hold the list 
until the very last minute, which would be around Eve- 
thirty that afternoon. 

And the telephone had never stopped ringing. People 
were calling in from all over town to express their in 
dignation and rage at the reviews in the Times 
Herald Tribune and to assure us that The was a 

hit. The thing began to assume the proportion of a popu 
lar cause. But the plain fact was that there Just didn't 
seem to be enough people coming to the box office to 
make the necessary difference. 

I called up Barney Kkwans, the manager of the thea 
tre, and he assured me that he had not lost faith in the 
play. But I had to take into account that a bad box 
office report on the second night might wel an 

order to book in another attraction. 

Freddie was absorbed in the results of the race. 

He pointed silently to the name of the winner, who had 
come in at eighteen-to-one, then he took a slip of 
out of his pocket and showed me the horse's name, 
a ring around it 

**! had meant to bet two dollars on this 

little fellow/* he said, "but I got by this god 

dam idiotic business.'* He the away, as 

if it were something foot 
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**What do you think, JedF he said. "How does it look 
to your 
a l think well be all right" 



Tm sure of it, Freddie." 

**What do you base that on?** 

"One way or another we've sold between Bve and six 
hundred dollars worth of tickets today. That' s nothing 
to brag about but it's a definite sign of life. Then there 
are those telephone calls cming in denouncing the Times 
and the Herdd Tribune. And then we still haven't felt 
the effect of the rave notices we got in the afternoon 
papers. If we take in another Ive or six hundred dollars 
bef ore the curtain goes up tonight, we're safe. A little 
shaky maybe. But safe." 

TDo you we re going to have to come up with 

more scratch?^ 

**I don't know. Maybe five or tea grand Maybe noth- 
* 
ing. 

"WeH, I maybe I better hike over to Charlie 

Renthafs office.* Renthal was Freddie's business man 
ager. 

There was another lull at the box office. Nobody came 
in. Even the telephone had stopped ringing. 

Bill Dol phoned to say that if we were going to put 
out the free list for the evening we had better get busy. 
I heard myself reply, "Oh, tear the bloody thing up and 
throw it awayf 

I walked into the empty theatre and sat down in the 
back row. Except for the dim glow erf the plot light on 



the stage, the theatre was dark. The stage furniture was 

shrouded in gray cotton. 

Sitting there in the church-like stillness of the theatre, 
I was glad that I told Freddie only what I thought, not 
what 1 felt. What I felt was cold rage. 

There had now been invested in this neurotic little 
venture some one hundred thirty thousand dollars alto 
gether. And here it was at the weird mercies of a couple 
of boobs, whose combined overzealousness ill temper 
could very well cost us our fortunes* 

I had sworn that I would never set in a 

theatre after I had done Our Tovm, It wasn't I 

wanted to my exit on a of The 

triumph was Wilderfs, not mine. Nor it of 

the costly foly of that of Our Town in 

Boston. For that matter, the of Our Town weren't 

over even after we left Boston. They only gro 

tesque. 

For late in the afternoon of the day Our was to 

open ? my company manager me from the 

of the Stagehands Union and me to get over 

immediately. The that we add two 

men to our stage crew, we 

a crew of four, of whom two whatever 

to do. And there was, besides, a of four, at- 

to the theatre. had to 

do either^ with the of the 

only duty to oa the 

before the and turn off 

the left 

The point 1 to the official that we 
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already had about a half-dozen Idle stagehands on the 
premiseshad no more effect than if I had recited the 
moves in the last international chess match played by 
Jose Capablanca. 

**Your actors are moving furniture on the stage,** the 
head man said sternly, that's against our regulations. 
Only our men can move stage props. And that goes as of 
tonight/* 

TDo you mean that your stagehands are going on the 
stage tonight and move the chairs and the two little 
platforms we useP* 

**Yes sir," he said. "O&ervrise you won't open/* 

**Are you at al familiar with the pkyF* I asked. 

**A1 I have to know is that actors are moving stage 
props/* he said doggedly. ^And that' s going to stop as of 
tonight"* 

I then explained how the pky is done; how a char 
acter, called the Stage Manager sets the chairs up for 
the pky. And that setting up these few properties is the 
duty of the Stage and the Assistant Stage Man 

agers, aH of whom are characters in the play. And al this 
done in full view of die audience, because it's all part of 
the show* And that was why we could not have any pro 
fessional stagehands handling our props. 

It was as if I had declaimed aU of II Penseros. The 
official stuck to his guns. 

In that case/* I said, *it wil be impossible to 
the pky. And 1 wiH so inform the audience,** 

*Tflhe audience won't be able to get into the theatre,* 
said the union boss, "We will pul out the house efeo- 
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tridan. The theatre!! be dark. And the ire laws 

anyone from going into a dark theatre." 

I couldn't help laughing, Everything the 
was absolutely true. 

**WelI in that case. 111 Just meet the as they 

approach the lobby outside and give the bad news/" 

I said. **ItTl be tough. But 1 warn you 111 go with 

it People know that your union is controled by gang 
sters. The newspapers will the out of you/" 

**Ah, what's the good of all that talk?* the 
man. "You're beat. So why not give in? youll 

have no show.* 31 

"WeH," I said, "it's Just not my to in.* 

I walked out, leaving my and the 

union official at other. The 

of Our Town to in less an 1 had a 

little to about 

Although I was walking I by my 

company on 

Street 

**We*re all set, Mr. Harris,* he He a fat 

a out of The 

our props they to that" He 

a "I won't hit the Mr, 

But I it 011 to the deal* 

I as we in the 

of the The 

of the 

Tf we a tonight, 1 * 1 "it'll be a 

to off the 
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**L hate to be the bearer of evil tidings," said the com 
pany manager slyly, ^but fm afraid we're going to have 
a bit* 

(In the event, the company manager's Cassandra-like 

pronouncement was correct. We did have a hit and it 
ran in New York for a year. It would be pleasant to report 
that the New York ran earned as much money for the 
management as it did for the idle stagehands, but the 
management just wasn't lucky. When one takes into 
consideration that the stagehands took no risks and had 
no duties, one cannot help admiring their union's business 
methods. There may even be a few things they can 
General Electric Westinghouse. But to be perfectly 
fair, I must that they did provide their own pkying 

cards.) 

I dined on a roast sandwich and a glass of 
in a the theatre. On my way home I walked 

through the door of the Hoary Miller theatre. 

I found my manager, Eddie Goodnow, white- 

faced, 

"JedP he cried. "Thank God you're here. The Union 
has Just sent us two stagehands we don't need. And they 
they are going to set the stage for Frank Cra 
ven.* 

"Where are theyF I said. 

"Here,* Gcwxtnow* pointing to a man near the 

to the basement. The man was holding a 
chair. 

**What are you with chairF* I said. 

**They told me to bring the out on the stage, 9 

he said. 
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"Who told you thatr 

a l got my instructions from the Union.** 

**Where did you think you were going to put that 
chairF* I said. 

^Wherever they tell me to/* lie replied. 

"Don't you know we've made an arrangement with 
your union to pay you as long as you stay out of the 
way and keep your hands off our props?' I said, 

That ain't what they told me/* he said, 

"You'd better just put down that chair/* I said. *Go 
down to the basement and sit in the comer and stay the 
hell out of the way of the company. That's all you have 
to do to get your salary.** 

*Tm gonna do what the Union tells me to do/* the 
said. 

We were compelled to use a little force but we finally 
induced the man to let go of the chair and stay out of 
the way. His colleague was not so intractable. 

By this time Frank Craven had already CM 

the stage and was setting out the kitchen 
constituted the main part of the production, The show 
therefore under way. 

But the soap opera wasn' t over* The late 
Evelyn Varden, who played Gibbs, had Just col- 

in her dressing her uader- 

study, was up to go cm in her a 

very doctor Ms 

bag and Vardbm an 10 

her around* she her and saw me, she 

into tears* 
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a My darling Jed," she cried, look what IVe done to 
your nightl* 

I found myself simultaneously comforting Miss ar- 

den, Craven not to go cm the stage and begin 

Ms opening speech, and getting word to Miss Raht 

Varden would go on after all This was at a time 
Varden not even able to get on her 
feet 

TEvelyn," I said* "if you're not wel enough to go on, 

weH put off the opening to tomorrow night. You mean 

a to this show and I just will not let an under- 

go on for you* all the respon- 

to me. 3 * 

At this, die to wail She felt sbe didn't 

the to It But Goodnow's 

I to get her down. She was still 

I CraYen the to begin his 

In a of a minutes, Vaxden's cue to go 

oa be I had her on her feet near the en- 

to the She was leaning on me with all her 

and she drew her breath 

at like a in a deep, dragged 

her cue to go on ? she opened her 

and at me raefuly, I gave her a gentle 

and she on the crying, "Chil 

dren! CMIdrea* in her voice, . . . 

AD this is it was then. Still, at 

the I it 

I did at the was a bigger, 

Times Square* And 



the leading actors, an robber, an 

painter, an ex-cavalryman > an 

an ex-country gentleman, utterly me. 

I was, in fact, so captivated by this of 
that I soon contracted a and 

disease. This is no coy allusion to 
(After all, the clap and syphilis, now so 
by the aBtibioties, lost 
potency. There are who it is 

cheaper to catch one of it 

never to experience it at all I am not 
in economics to verify this,) What I an 

acute of 

an amateur, I by on the 

Soviet bmeaucraoy. FJDJEL Just the 

the an 

in I got in 

to bring over* for the of 

1934, the of the of 

Art Theatre, of 

four of the Kamemy, of the 

of the Opera* and erf the 

Bokhoi 

Hie sent of a 

Mr. to York to see me. 

Mr. Gams,* lie lite TT 

in my is 

I that 1 tad w> to 

0t!T 

I felt that the erf the CM that 
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"Aha," lie said* ike a disciple of Lao-tzu asserting 
nonassertion. 

I then went on to say that 1 was not an impressario by 
profession but that I was that I could have the 
whole business imderwritten here. It was my desire, 1 
assured him, not so to act as the manager of this 

enterprise as to help bring it about Morris Gest, who 
had brought over the Moscow Art Theatre in 1924 
still alive. He a showman, as they surely 

from that And it would be all right 

with me if they preferred to have him over the eater- 
prise, 

Mr. me, to my surprise^ 

the to me. 

I as say, as as the 

got to and a! 

of but the 

got in the 

of 

Cumber g the representative of the Rus- 

in country^ whom I met at a party 
la 1938, was I unwound this tale. He 

he It his to out why the 

on he considered a 

project. he told me that the 

an 

Cooper, 1 the great 

at he had not enthusiastic. The 

word a engmyeer w a for the 

the still to be there. 

The in It for me a very 



and entirely unexpected cable from Nemerovitch-Daa- 

chenko, Stanislavsky's codirector in the Moscow Art 
Theatre, wishing me well with my "noble program.* This 
cable, from Yalta, touched me deeply. It 
to Honored Artist, Jed Harris. This tide is the only honor 
ever conferred upon me in all my life in the 
1 can't help thinking that if Mr. Welch, of the Birch 
Society, is right in his judgment that General Eisen 
hower, Justice Warren, Harry Truman, Joe 
and Wilie Mays are realy communists, and if the com 
munists do take over, which would likely 
with agents of that caliber, the least I 
will be a Mud of patent of nobility. I aa 
apartment in town, a house in the county and, of 
course, my own theatre. I wait serenely on history, . , . 

Then, in the thirties, I set out to lift the 

embargo on for Spain, (I anti-Franco and 
1 remain unreconstracted.) 

I had been told by my friend, Fernando de los Wos^ 
the Spanish Ambassador, that Roosevelt had 

privately assured Mai that it not 
for to take the initiative in the But 

if toward end be 

the American by way of the 

he (the be able to act. In his 

the President said, he 

be the of the 

Wei, a in 1937* 

applied. And it came, not the left, but 

the right A story of Arthur Erodes on 

the front of the York a 
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blizzard of telegrams demanding an end of the embargo 
tad descended on Washington, and that the embargo 
was likely to be lifted in the very immediate future. I 
got a phone call from an official of the Spanish govern 
ment, that midnight, inviting me to come to Washington 
to enjoy the fruits of my labors. 

But even while I was talking on the telephone, the 
whole thing was practically dead. F.D.R. simply ducked 
the issue. The President was reported to have received 
a very strong private message from George Cardinal 
Mundelein of Chicago, 

So, as a statesman* I had produced two resounding 
flops. Most of us statesmen of that time were producing 
flops. Only Chamberlain and Hitler were bringing us 
**peace in our time," and Churchil was in the dog 
house. , . . 

But the devil's hands are never idle. From time to 

time as I sat there, in the Biltmore Theatre, brooding 

on sterile affairs, I thought I heard the faint clink 

of hard money. My eyebrows rose as 1 opened the box 

door. 

For now was a real line, and it was growing. 

It was a after sii and Lou Harris and Artie Wright 

efficiently and swiftly pulling tickets out of all sec- 

of the racks, and the ticket brokers 9 phones were 

On the sidewalk in front of the theatre were 

and Gus Goetz and Rube Bernstein. There was a 

in their eyes, as thoegh they ware witnessing 

the ResvnertiaDu And, as if by magic, Freddie appeared 

"Weiy he said, Vhat hath God wrought?" as he 
rushed into the box dim. 



ng 

And once again the Hue suddenly played out It 

was getting on toward seven o'clock. 

From time to time a few at the 

box office window but the ticket brokers* 
again silent 

Then Ward Morehouse turned up, a sturdy 
of a man, the dramatic critic of The the 

best theatrical reporter in the world. A 
Georgia, he had never quite lost his ac 

cent. 

**Ah*m here,** he announced in the tone of a 
barker., a f or no other purpose to report the of 

a legend.** 

**And what legend is that, Mr, Bones?" Freddie, 

"That/* Mr, *is the of the 

power of the New York Times and the 
A legend which I have devoutly in for 

five years,** 

"La that case," I said, "come and have a us,* 

But Morehoose, who, as a of 

advice, has suffered all his life of 

said **I wifl you but I will not in you- 1 
however, rontiraie to hold forth.* 

And he tme to Ms word* He did at die 

bar, on the of 

people. With a as as 

ess, lie the and the had 

BO so 

He his so I 

he wasn't drinking, a or two lie 

have the 
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hadn't the of what he was talking about, 

would have folowed Mm down the aisle of the saloon 
and accepted Ward as their savior. 

Aad y as though to add theatricality to the effect, the 
lime in the lobby seemed to have started up again. So I 
back across the street to the box office. 

For now the critical time was to begin. There were still 
more than two hundred and fifty tickets left for the 
night's performance. It looked as though we would be 
playing to half a house. 

TLou," 1 said, "if you can sel a hundred of those, IT! 
buy you a hat* 

Lou at his watch. **Twenty of eight/* he said, **1 

don't know* We just possibly might I mean with luck.** 

**Oh, if you have to have luck to sell a lousy hundred 
I a the hel with it** 
will you buy me?" said Artie Wright <C A beretF 

T?or Barnes those awful seats," I said, *I 

think a skullcap would be just the thing.** 

At times like these, theatre folk indulge themselves in 
all sorts of childish calculations: How many theatre- 
are stOl out to dinner? How many of them read two 
and even three newspapers a day? How about the people 
in the dress trades, still the biggest class of play-goers in 
the city? And how many of them go by the critic of 
Women's Wear rather than by the Times and the Herald 
Tribune? The combined circulation of the metropolitan 
press, even omitting the Time and the Herald Tftbune^ 
comes to about two and a half million. But what per 
centage of those millions go to tie theatre? 

It was a quarter of eight and we were in a dead lull 



again. And there in 

rapid succession, each lie 

"Wffl the play be ranmtig weekF 

"Must be relatives of Atkinson's,** said he 

continued: **Twas the all 

through the house >w 
A the lobby **Any- 

left for tonightr 

And then they to come. By the 

stretched clear out the 
than hundred left 

I shoved a card the box On 

It 1 written in (i) 

(i) 

Hie brokers* No 

one any to 

for The in the 

I left the box and lit- 

my the I get 

out the street 
Freddie Ms me **My he 

*Ve a 

Is that all you can of? At a time like 1 

**What do else now?" 

I by Ms and 

"Oh, Etoa*t 

we We the 



on the 
I got the Just in 
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time to hear a round of applause as the curtain of The 
up for the second right before a packed 

house, 
From there I went back to the box office to have a 

drink with Lou and Artie. I stood there behind the 

window^ bent over the counter, writing tiny figures on 

the back of a ticket envelope. People were still coming in, 

only to be told we were sold out* when Morehouse 

beckoned me to come out 
I said, "Just a moment," kept OB writing. 
When I Joined on the curb in front of die theatre 

he said, **Wfaat you doing in the box writing 

another play?** 
I said, **No, I I think I 

wffl get out of this play.* 9 
THow it toF* said Ward 

TLet me quote Arnold He fust 

a for two dollars, and his 

Mm how he had won. 

her shoulder and 1 a Yery nice score, dear/ * 
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On the third of March, 1875, the Brst performance 
of a new opera took place on the stage of the Op&ta- 

Ctomique, in Paris. A famous music critic* one Oscar 
Comettant, writing in Le St^cfe, said (among 
in a highly unfavorable review of this event: 



Certainly no one will accuse the author of 
prodigality. . . . It is impossible to give ex 

pression to the heroine's erotic fury by or 

chestration; melody is the only thing can 
the libretto's realistic characters, 1 do not to say 

there are not what are called themes in the 
music. Unfortunately, as a rule they are but 

original and they distinction. . . . There is no 

unity of style in this opera, but its is 

it is not dramatic. . . . The has every 

thing that can. be taught, but unhappily he has 
still to learn of what no one can He 

too much and does not feel his 
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tions, even when most happy, lack sincerity and truth, 
two qualities that are worth all the erudition in the 
world 

This review and others like it may or may not have 
wounded the composer. At any rate he died within a few 
months, barely thirty-five years old. But the critic lived on 
for a good many years. And he is today an immortal only 
by virtue of having written the few lines I have quoted. 

The opera was, of course, Carmen, and the com 
poser was Georges Bizet The opera was a flop in Paris 
and remained so in that enlightened city for the next ten 
years, until after its great success in Vienna and in Berlin 
and Brussels, And Carmen is, of course the most suc 
cessful opera ever written. 

This is neither the place nor the time to shed tears 

over Bizet There were plenty of people, oddly enough 

most of them musical critics, who said that Bizef s death 

had nothing whatever to do with the failure of Carmen, 

that there was no doubt that Bizet would have died 

when he did anyway. It is obviously difficult to dispute 

this opinion. The bitterness, and the unhappiness Bizet 

felt when he read the excretions of which the critics had 

relieved themselves had absolutely nothing whatever to 

do with the composer's untimely death, they assured 

their readers. This was confirmed by no less a writer than 

Oscar Comettant himself. And, as we have seen, Comet- 

tant was a most distinguished critic, and it therefore 

stands to reason that he would not have said Bizet's 

death resulted from purely natural causes unless he 



knew what tie was talking about Anyway, Comettant is 
our man, and before long we shall come to 

Meanwhile, we shall arbitrarily leap forward 
three quarters of a century in time and have a at 
another review. This one appeared in the New York 
Times of September 30, 1947, 1^ e author was, of course, 
Brooks Atkinson. 



the assistance of Wendy HUler and Basil Rath- 
bone, a bit of Henry James came Mo the last 

evening. Using ^Washington Square* as their source- 
book, Ruth and Augustus Goetz call their Tflbe 

Heiress/ which is now on the of the 

Set in New York of a contrary ago, it is the tale of a 
dull and modest young lady who her to an 

idle fortune-seeker. Her father her for her 

stupidity. Her suitor jilts her he that 

the fortune would be less than he In the 

end die has the revenge of refusing he 

again. But the revenge is tiny for the 

desolation of an old maid's life. 

"As things have been going on 
The Heiress' is a refreshing into 

and good taste. But the fact is that the had 

a good deal of difficulty in a out of un- 

dramatic material For "Washington Square* is a 
of intangibles, told an that scru 

pulously avoids big By play 

Heiress/ the authors that are not 

ing a literal transoiption of the 
But have they in am in- 
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dependent work of art For The Heiress* begins to lose 
its mastery of the theme at the end of the first act 
when It puts the father^ suitor and daughter in a 
gaudy scene; and it has nothing much more than well- 
bred flourishes of theatre to strew through the second 
act. It is difficult to make a stupid woman the heroine 
of an interesting drama. Probably that is the basic 
infirmity of this elusive play. 

**Nor has Miss Killer succeeded in the task that has 
defeated the authors. She is an admirable actress, 
highly esteemed in America as well as England, and 
well remembered for her acting in 'Love on the Dole" 
and l?ygmalion/ But in an effort to contribute some 
dramatic contrast to the plain part of Catherine Sloper, 
she has made her a rather painfully abnormal person 
in the early half of the drama, and her composure 
toward the end of it is not exhilarating. Nothing Miss 
Killer has been able to do alters a general impression 
that poor Catherine is better off inside the discreet, 
impeccable pages of Hemy James. 

**As Dr. Slope^ Catherine's keenly inhuman parent* 
Mr. Rathbone has one of his most actable parts. He 
plays it perfectly with irony and arrogance. Patricia 
Collinge is playing LavMa Penmmaja with the in 
tolerable romanticism of a silly character^ which is 
precisely what the part requires. As the fickle suitor. 
Peter Cookson is giving an attractive performance of a 
part that sought to be a bifle more sinister and con 
ning. Scmething should be said in praise of Betty 
Lmle/s acting of a genteel widow who behaves with 
pride in a scene that is stacked against her. 
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"To this fable of and a 

Raymond Sovey had an 

rcx>m ? attractively But the of the 

in the Henry has the 

of Jed as the of 

the as well The be she 

can only be Tie fee 

rttzeci* 

(The are, of course, my own. It is fair to say 

Mr. of, 

he itaMcIzed.) 

As a The has by 

a 
in the In 

the in 

the it has 

The pic- 

on the has by 

Hie has also 
in this to a 

of one 
So are 

aH 
of die 

are a 

of 

are 50 that 

the of an is 

the be 
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And the poor deluded actresses who have pkyed the 
part of Catherine Sloper don't know they have never 
leafly acted the part, since, in Mr, Atkinson's words ? the 
part "cannot be acted. It can only be acted against." I 
suppose some tactful person ought to explain to Miss 
Hiler, Miss JuHe Harris, Miss Beatrice Straight, Miss 
Olivia de Haviland, and Miss Peggy Ashcroft that they 
have all accepted money, applause, and fame under 
pretenses. 

It is to Monsieur Comettant, however^ to whom I 
wish with all respect to say a final flowery word: 



**Althmigh your present is to me, I 

trust you find the climate entirely agreeable. In any 
I entreat you to a in your 

vicinity for the of one of your 

critics, one M. Atkinson., of the estimable New York 
I the liberty of assuring you that you and 
M. AtMnsoE have much in common. In the event 
the chairs around you are already occupied, a 
stool, no anally wffl serve. I know that he 

wffl not be to sit at your feet I scatter 

words hopefully in the air. they will 

you/* 

Jed Harris 

(Of coarse,, I aH nay that Atkinson^ 

is one of the men I have ever known* is spared an 

introduction to Comettant for a to come. ) 



Too much has been set down here the 

more material aspects of the production of The 
Pages have been wasted on the vagaries of actors, die 
stupefying imbecilities of dramatic critics 5 and the 
dismal phenomena of the catchpenny world of show 
business. 

There are, of course, deeper the 

pay-off of success. I therefore obliged to 
with pardonable pleasure, the 
appeared in the Sunday Times of October 12, 1947* 

AND HER 
by Ruth and 
(Co-authors of the 
at die 

**When The Heiress* the 

ago it was 
Square/ It put on by a 

by a not Jed and 

preted by a cast of actors ery re- 

to 
and Patricia to be at the 

Theatre. As we 

in New a in 

As The we in 

to a of us* 

has 

a is a in a hit in 

October? 

*lt to us the a 

erf 
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ing day began at nine and ended at five. Appointments 

were made with Bulova accuracy. Actors and actresses 
arrived on the quarter hour, and left at twenty after. 
Cost sheets were meticulous, and office memos were 
always copied in triplicate and filed for future ref 
erence. Before you could say International Business 
Machine, our play was cast, the set ordered, the pub 
licity arranged for, and a director brought in when aU 
else was completed. In an atmosphere of double entry, 
the play itself began to look like a novelty in plastic 
with a very good chance market-wise. 

*But as one fiscal week faded into the next we saw 
that our script ended with a fake note that violated our 
premise: we found that one vital member of our cast 
was ill and another inexperienced. We saw that our 
director with so many warring elements to compose 
was deeply handicapped. When we expressed our 
doubts, Sound Business Practice answered that it was 
madness to offer the public an uncompromising and 
honest ending to a love story, and budget-wise it was 
suicide to change actors in mid-rehearsal. So we 
lopped with efficiency, and all of efficiency's phrases: 
'Better to take our loss*; *No use throwing good money 
after bad.' It has since become our deepest conviction 
that while that may be the way to conduct a nut and 
bolt factory, it is not the way to 'Create fine theatre. 

"For we aspired to fine theatre from the beginning. 
We had set ourselves the pleasurable and exciting task 
of taking one of the most sensitive novels in our litera 
ture, Henry James* Washington Square/ and inf using it 
with some couvictions of our own on the subject of par- 
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eats and children, love aad hate, The novel is a in 
which nothing happens except in the of the 

reader. The play had to provide an in 

everything happens and with in 

evitability. 

"To establish these values on the the 

needs inspiration from all quarters; the 

who must not act, but to be; the 

who must have felt everything^ 
must compromise at no point. The of 

^Washington Square' violated all of 
the audience, geniuses all, as Vincent to 

say, spanked us soundly. 

"Now we come to the of The as 

made by Fred FinHehoffe and Jed Mr, 

hoffe is a writer and as has a 

man's approach to work As for Jed 

welly there isn't an in his just 

a brilliant director a worker of 
When he told us a year and a ago he 
our play but that he would do it if he get 

Wendy Hiler 3 he it And he us 

he'd wait years to get her, if we to afl 

right, and if we didn't go and sell it to 

else, he that, too. 

"After we in Jed 1 still like 

that play-with We still it, too, 

And with the of 

and Jed's 
to work. In our our 

our full of 
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speeches and misleading motives; gone was a scene of 
James' between brother and sister, delicate but tin- 
dramatic; gone was an unwieldy plot scene right in the 
middle of the play all gone, but not lamented. 

"When we were through, Mr. FinHehoffe and Mr. 
Harris iew to London on the deeply improbable chance 
that they might uproot Miss Hiller and bring her back 
to star in a play that had failed. They got her. They 
approached Basil Rathbone under the same handicap 
and then with the same happy result. And Patricia 
Collinge was the final prize. Peter Cookson and Betty 
Linley of the original cast already had Jed's blessing. 
We needed one more miracle and we got it Jed 
Harris* -direction. To watch him bring a play to Me, 
to hear Mm interpret, explain, dissect human moti 
vations is an experience every playwright should have 
before he dies. Of course, he may die as he listens to 
Hams' cuts, addenda and comment on his play. But if 
he has steady nerves and an eye on the final magical 
results, it may all come right in the end." 

This article appeared while I was in Paris and I had 
never even read it until I glanced through one of our 
scrapbooks almost a year later. And of course I got a 
thrill of pleasure out of it. 

But my pleasure was not a response to the Mattering 
references to myself. On the contrary, I knew that the 
authors hadn't meant a word of what they had written 
in the article. 

For by that time I tad read their reply to a question 
put to them by John Chapman, the editor of Broadway's 
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for the edition of 1947-48. The was: How 

could the Goetzes explain the of the 

production, after the disastrous in New 

Haven, and Boston a few months earlier. 

Their reply could not have 
candid. *lt is difficult/" Mr. 

as saying, w to tell us a lop 

into a success. All we is we 

for a in 



Mr, the as in 

they to a the last 

of the play* "when/* in words, "*the 

got in we 

the of and 

Fur tibe Mr. Chap- 

on to to the 

the in the 

place.* 

in the to me and 

1 

for I am to 
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of in the 

the of the to 

the to say, 

say^ so by the 

of our As far as see 

no 

of to be a 

and the God Just 
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to be a success. But if they said fust that, which was, of 
course, the truth, wouldn't the whole thing have sounded 
a little queer? 

Still, if we always told the exact truth, the world 
would stop dead in its tracks. That is why we had to 
invent manners. And what are manners but beautiful 
and neee$saiy lies? And who will deny that these little 
lies do help to smooth over some of the awkward 
difficult situations which unfortunately prevail in life? 

So the Goetzes must have reconciled themselves, re 
luctantly and painfully, no doubt, to fabricate a story 
would seem to be in keeping with the occasion. After 
all, the play a success. And warmth and 

to the lucky of that success 

like the note to stress, would it not? 

But is which deserves to be 

We al know the New York Times is dull. Even 

news has a way of turning a kind of mottled gray 

in its pages. But the Times is nothing if it is not an 

eminently serious and respected newspaper. To write 

anything you know to be false in the columns of the 

Times comes very to something like perjury. And 

that is precisely what gave me the thrill of pleasure to 

know that I bad friends capable of peijuring themselves 

for me. 

I was also very much impressed by their gratitude for 
the valuable lessons they had learned from the audiences 
in Boston, When I ran into Oscar Serlin one night 
said something about the intelligent audiences his pro 
duction of The must have had in Boston, he said, 
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**What Intelligent audiences are you We 

had no audiences at all." This mystifying. 

And no less mystifying was the to 

back to Henry James's ending of the Until I saw 

this in print, I would have my on the 

that the ending was something that 1 up 

while I sat in the Shubert Theatre in New Haven, five or 
six months before we had put on oer Was it 

possible^ 1 wondered, that the Goetzes had 

communication, however unearthly, with 
himself? And was it not therefore possible later, in all 
the stresses confusions of rewriting, 
to distinguish between my and of 

James? 

I could not help thinking of the Chinese 
who told how he dreamed he a butterfly, and 

a moment added wonderingly^ "Or am I a 

butterfly I am a man? 9 * 

In her letter to the publishers, to 

quote from the of the play, Mrs. Goete 
to be a very valuable property, in its 
as as in its monetary return. 
While one may her 

lightly her What she 

as the play's monetary has far to 

the and to 

This is, erf not 

but it is not can be 

no it is at 

However, in of her 
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that The Heiress was created entirely by her late husband 
and herself. Here she appears to be on shakier ground 
And here, however reluctantly^ we shall take our leave of 
her* 
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wonderful I am. Why not Just teU what you 

me do let for 1 am 

I ever to this book The past is and 

it the hell out of me. So I am trying to it 

short, far long-winded. 

This will but and 

to the The word 1x>Qk* which you and I 

in the way, out Ixilk* the 

way it So 1 you can to let yourself 

go. The you write, the the book, the happier 

the DouUedays." 
. . . 

To at lie beginning, I was startled to 

that Jed was to do The at all I hadn't 

it but; like everybody on Broadway, I heard of 
it, under its Square. The con- 

was it a stinker. People 

me in the and me if Harris had gone off his 

rocker. I worried* 

He was with the Goetzes when I read the 

still uncompleted manuscript He filled me in on the 
he was to and, all in all, I felt a bit 

more hopeful about the project But I still had a 
many it 

For example^ he he hoped to get Wendy 

Killer^ Bathbone Patricia CoUinge for the lead 
ing parts* I it unlikely that he would get any of 
these people, because* for one thing, the play was com 
monly known as a really tremendous lop. Important 
actors usually aren't attracted to projects like that As for 
Bathbone, he hadn't been in the theatre for years. He 
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had been in pictures playing Sherlock Holmes for so 
that I expected to see him arrive in the in his 

stalking cap. But I was really shocked to think Jed 
going to offer the part of the heroine's aunt to 
Collinge, I felt sure that she would to be 

asked to play it. 

Needless to say ? Jed ultimately engaged the 

people he wanted. As for Miss Collinge, I discovered, 
when she brought her own typewritten to the 

rehearsal, that she had been to her 

part. 

Then the company, sitting around a table, 

the play for the first time. Jed sat a 

word. Then we read the play again. This he 
to Miss Collinge. He her to of 

the widow of a rather dull country 
the great good fortune to be to live in 

Washington Square in New York, as the of 'her 

distinguished brother. Now, he continued, 
such a widow, long starved for 
respond to the presence of a 
Morris Townsend, paying court to her A 

ful came over Colmge's "AhT 

and swiftly to out of the she 

Her the erf 

deUghtful, entirely 

so In a 

Harris the of I had 

a very as he 

to re- 

say *AijT and 
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out more of the lines she tad written. By the end of the 
week she was rehearsing the part exactly as it had been 
written by the authors, 

Then there was a moment in the first scene when the 
shy, utterly insecure heroine, encouraged by her aunt, 
tries to repeat a mildly comic anecdote to her formidable 
father. Ratibbone's response was at first rather harsh and 
obviously impatient After a few days, Jed said something 
about the almost unbearable cruelty of Madness from 
those who do not love us. Rathbone then began playing 
the scene with almost studied patience and considerate- 
ness. The of the scene was cmnpletely altered 
There was a palnfelness and a depth that had not 
there before* In the style of Fitzpatrick, of the M-G-M 
travelogues, Jed whispered In my ear, ^And so we bid 
farewell to Mr. Barrett of Wimpole Street/* 

Then I a moment in the second act The 

father the girl he is a dying man* It was a powerful 
enough as It was* Bitter things are said to each 

other by father and daughter. Then, one day, Jed said 
to Hffler, "Isn't there something rather ludicrous 

about this who has deprived and crippled his daugh 
ter, expecting some show of human sympathy? 99 The next 
time the was done, Hiller suddenly laughed 

at her father. Even now the memory of that laugh 
a cold cMM up nay spine. 

Unfortunately* my promptscript, in which I 
down almost everything Jed said at the rehearsals* has 
disappeared. So I have been quoting from meznoiy, but 
I believe I have used Jed*s exact words. What is 
difficult to convey Is the tone of his voice, always soft; 
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*He had told us, incidentally, that the had 

been inspired by a single Hue in Homer. Achilles, 
brooding on a parapet in Olympus, is asked by one of 
the gods, 'Achilles, are you thinking off And 

Achilles replies, 1 remembering the feeling of 
raiment in life/ He us this, not to show his scholar 
ship, but to emphasize the poignancy of that 
He said that the actress who pkyed ISmfly* could 
consider a failure if she didn't get at oae 

letter a day some play-goer, teling her 
more moment of life 

become, 

"Another we first the in 

the Jed out laughing at the 

in the He recited, quite gaily^ 

of Dante's in said^ *Do 

deadf Of course they got the idea, 

^Jed very swiftly, Believe it or not, he 

the two big of Our Town., the wedding the 

funeral, in less three hours. He did this so the 
extras and small-part people wouldn't have to 
around, but they all continued to sit in the 
long after their rehearsal was over. They were too 
fascinated to leave. 

**At various times 1 remember hearing Jed the 

style of acting in Goethe's in Weimar^ the 

construction of a Mozart symphony, Daumieafe 
little painting of the stage, Xe Drame,* but 
in one way or another, things invariably led 

back to point in the stage direction of the play. 
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The late Evelyn Yarden Inspi- 

Breaks/ 

^Perhaps the most interesting 
about Jed occtirred on the day of It 

the day of our first run-through. of the size 

of the cast (fifty-five persons), of the var 

ious scenes were not related to in the 

theatrical sense* he the 

without any relation to in the Now, 

for the time, the to do it 

as written. 
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acting. What he was thinking about was how many 
steps it would take him to get upstage in this scene, 
and where he would ind himself standing for the next 
scene, and on which side of the stage he must re 
member to make his exit, so that he wouldn't find 
himself on the wrong side of the stage for a kter scene. 
No first-rate actor tries to act under those conditions. 
Only fakers do that Once Frank feels secure, he will 
act the pants off your play/ 

"Jed and I then walked up on the stage. It was ob 
vious that what he had said made no impression 
whatever on Wilder, who was still woeful. 

**Jed simply beamed at the company and said* ^Ladies 
and gentlemen, I am proud to be associated with you. 
And in exactly five minutes we will do the whole thing 
over again. Thank you very much/ 

**Just as he was about to walk down the steps back 
into the auditorium, Jed whispered a brief word into 
Craven's ear. Craven chuckled, 

Then, we went through the play again. As you know, 
there is often a letdown when two full rehearsals follow 
each other as swiftly as these did. But not this time. For 
me it was an unheard of experience. 

**When I came down into the auditorium, Wilder 
seemed almost hysterical But this time he was running 
in the other direction. This time he was raving about 
Craven! What he could not seem to understand was 
how Craven could have changed his performance so 
quickly into something so rare and dry and fine. Then 
he suddenly tamed to Jed in that eager, boyish way of 
his and said, *Jed, you whispered something in Franks 
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that production has, o course, gone down in theatrical 
history as an absolute masterpiece. 

"Now here is the odd part of the business about 

Wilder. Violently dissatisfied as he obviously was (and 
for what reason I don't know to this very day) Wilder 
came all the way out to California a few years later 
and begged Jed to do Skin of our Teeth. I was working 
with Jed at the time and I had the impression that he 
liked the play very much. Still, he refused to do it 
Nor has he ever told me why he didn't do it." 

Perhaps I might finish these notes with an example 
of Jed's land of theatre mastery that has always stayed 
in my mind; 

When we began the rehearsals of The Heiress, he 
asked the members of the company to promise him not to 
start memorizing their lines. This is entirely contrary to 
the practice among professional actors who memorize 
their lines mechanically. Basil Rathbone looked up in 
surprise. "If we don't commit our lines to memory, how 
will we ever be able to learn them?** he asked. TBy their 
signs and portents," said Jed blithely. "Just trust papa, 
Basil. When the time comes for you to know them, you 
wM know them, 9 * 

A few days later, Jed announced to the company that 
the three weeks' preliminary tour had been canceled 
and that we would open *ool<T in New York, without 
benefit of out-of-town performances. 

Rathbone promptly declared himself. *1 must tel you 
as plainly as possible/* he said, ^that I wil feel com 
pelled to turn in my part. I am a notoriously poor study. 
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for two weeks after the normal rehearsal period? You 
would have to pay full salaries to your cast. I don't know 
how much your salary list comes to but I should think a 
two weeks* postponement would come to about ten thou 
sand dollars/* 

"But you are forgetting the rent of the theatre/ 9 said 
Jed calmly* That would come to nine thousand dollars 
more. And then there are the salaries of the staff press 
agent, company manager, stage manager, crew, new sets 
of theatre tickets, additional newspaper advertising. The 
whole business is likely to cost somewhere in the neigh 
borhood of thirty thousand dollars.** 

"But you can*t possibly afford to risk a sum of money 
like thatr Basil 

**What I can't afford to risk,** said Jed, *ts a failure. 
Anything, no matter how painful, would be better 
that" 

**And you are really prepared to put such a clause into 
our contracts?" asked Basil. He seemed anxious to give 
Jed a way out. 

"Certainly," said Jed cheerfully. *Tm willing to risk 
every last penny FinHehoffe is going to get out of that 
awful picture of his* 9 * 

I looked out into the auditorium to where Freddie 
sitting. The heat was stifling and Freddie was mercifully 
asleep. 

"Weiy said Basil, a l wont ask you to put it in my 
contract Your word is good enough for me/* 

**Thank you, Basil/* said Jed, c *What about you, 
Wendyr 
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of the company, was that I had a secret guest at that 
rehearsal. He was Brooks Atkinson, with whom I had 
lunch that day at the Harvard Club. 

After the rehearsal I let him out of the side door. His 
eyes were wet but all he said was, "You have spoiled a 
great opening night for me.** 

It took him almost ten years but he finally managed to 
spoil one for me. 

Now, I suppose, we're even. 

J.H. 
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